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Candidating: What Hinders and What Helps. 


By Cyril Norfolk. 


Candidating is often the most trying and at the same 
time the most important ordeal of a teacher’s life, an 
ordeal which teachers of every rank have to face, and 
one which from its very nature may place particular in- 
dividuals at a cruel disadvantage. The shy man or 
woman is badly handicapped at the outset, so is the un- 
fortunate possessor of some slight physical defect, and 
80, too, are those who lack some one of the technical re- 
quirements for the special position they are seeking and 
must rely upon offering “equivalents.” 

There are no formal rules which can be learned and 
followed, of course, but a little practical talk concerning 
what is likely to impress the powers that be may not be 
amiss. This talk is from the standpoint of a member of 
a school board, who has interviewed many candidates for 
the higher positions and listened to many and prolonged 
conversations on the subject among superintendents, 
principals, school officers, and managers of teachers’ 
agencies. 

The first and most important warning for a candidate 
to take to heart and carry around with him, sleeping or 
waking, is a general one: “ Beware of the little things.” 

In nine cases out of ten, when there are several candi- 
dates of practically equal merits, it is some little defect 
which rules out the losers and some little point of excel- 
lence that has taken the fancy of a strong-willed member 
of the board which determines the election of the suc- 
cessful one. Just what is meant by little things? 
Well, here is an account of some of the actual defects 
which were once brought up and criticised at a board 
meeting held to elect a superintendent of city schools. 
There had been a number of candidates, but a sub-com- 
mittee had eliminated all the manifestly unfit ones and 
presented at the meeting in question a list of seven or 
eight persons, any one of whom would probably have 
made an acceptable and competent superintendent. 
The names came up for informal discussion one by one. 
There was no politics involved, and no personal friend- 
ship beyond a little kindly feeling which might have de- 
veloped within six weeks. 

“That man is too old; he’s over sixty; he’d never get 
another offer and we should either have to keep him for 
life or incur the odium of dismissing an old man.” (His 
age ruled this candidate out, none of the following criti- 
cisms apply to him therefore.) 

“Did you see Mr. A.’s bag? It was greasy and dirty. 
It made me sick to look at it. How can we direct teach- 
ers to inculcate habits of neatness if we give them a 
superintendent who goes to look for a position carrying 
with him certain evidence of his own indifference to those 
very qualities?” ; 

“Yes, and he was badly dressed too.” (It is still Mr. 
A. who is under discussion.) “‘ He had on a black coat, 
a brown vest, gray trousers, a blue shirt, and a lavender 
necktie, and they were all of them shabby and none too 
clean. There must be something wrong about a man 
who has no more eye for color than that, and anyway he 
is lacking in proper self-respect.” This criticism came 
from a professional man who added that Mr. A.’s record 
and experience met with his entire approval. 

“Anything to equal that fellow B’s conceit I have 
never met. Granted that every claim he makes about 


himself can be substantiated, and to do him justice I 
think it can, he should let some one else make them.” 
“T could stand his conceit (B’s) but his drawl would 
make me frantic, and I am sure he never could influence 
the teachers to enthusiastic effort by any such manner 
of speech as that.” B. was in many ways a most desira- 
ble candidate, but his drawl, which was to some extent 
at least a matter of affectation, really caused him to 
lose the position. 

“C. is a strong man. He is practical and scholarly, 
why isn’t he in every way desirable?” “He meddles in 
politics too much; we should be embroiled with the 
council in no time.” “There is a screw loose some- 
where; he as good as offered to pay my expenses if I 
would go to his present situation and look him up.” “ He 
gave me to understand that any candidates for teachers’ 
positions whom I might favor would be pretty sure to 
meet with his approval.” “The fact that he talks thru 
his nose would kill him so far as I am concerned.” Now 
a majority of the board had come to that meeting in- 
tending to vote for Mr. C., but another man was elected, 
and during the entire meeting there was no private con- 
ference, so something which was said openly must have 
determined the vote. 

“That D. has made an unmitigated nuisance of him- 
self. I never saw aman want anything quite as much 
as he wants this job.” “ He’s a good man, tho. Every- 
one who has ever had anything to do with him says so.” 
“Yes, but he’s too persistent. I can’t go to my tele- 
phone on a matter of business without having someone 
ask me what Mr. D.’s chances are.” “He’s been to my 
house three times and to my office four in this last 
month.” “Well, let’s not elect him. If he should hap- 
pen to want anything he’d wear us all out with his per- 
sistence.” And Mr. D.’s persistence ruled him out. 

Mr. E. was a favorite. He was the first choice of 
several and the second choice of several of Mr. C.’s sup- 
porters. There was nothing to find fault with in his 
appearance, or his manner, or his record, except this: it 
happened to be known to one member of the board that 
an unusually large number of teachers in the town where 
he was superintendent had broken down. The members 
looked it up and found that in the general opinion of the 
townsfolk the teachers were worked too hard, and too 
much outside study and attendance at too many teachers’ 
meetings were required. A grave discussion followed 
the report of the member, ard it was decided that the 
risk of electing such a man was too great. He was 
really condemned for an excess of virtue. 

Mr. F. had impressed one member very favorably and 
several others sufficiently to give him a chance until it 
was learned that in his annual reports he habitually 
criticised teachers by name and recommended dismissals 
and promotions in the same public manner. The board 
decided that Mr, F. lacked both taste and judgment. 

Another candidate was turned down because rumor 
said that he invariably proved fascinating to the lady 
teachers. 

Carelessness in keeping accounts was alleged concern- 
ing one of the candidates already discussed above, and 
it was generally agreed that this fault alone was enough 
to prevent an election. 
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A soiled, crumpled card which one man had sent up to 
a member was mentioned disparagingly. : 

A man with a Harvard degree who said ain’t was op- 
posed by one member for that reason alone. 

Another member had taken a dislike to a candidate 
who said “ sir” too often. This same member, however, 
also objected to another candidate, who, as he expressed 
it, “tried to be altogether too chummy with me.” 

Now, many of these criticisms must seem trivial; very 
likely some of them were unjust; but that board had 
met to elect a superintendent in accordance with law, its 
members were conscientious people of average intelli- 
gence, no one of whom had any personal interest in the 
result; there were several candidates and only one su- 
perintendent was needed, and they knew of no better 
way to choose one than to spend three or four hours in 
discussing the merits and defects of the men under con- 
sideration. When they finally took a vote they elected a 
man who proved an almost ideal superintendent; but if he 
had turned out to be most undesirable the board would 
have had the satisfaction of feeling that it had done its 
whole duty to the community which elected it. 


The Other Side. 


Nearly all the defects which arouse unfavorable 
criticism happen to have been mentioned at the meeting 
just described, but the points of excellence which tell in 
a man’s favor deserve a more general treatment than a 
few quotations can furnish. 

In the first place, of course, come education, record 
and general fitness, but these lie outside the scope of 
this article. Without them a man has no chance what- 
ever where honest methods of election prevail; but with 
them he must have also certain minor recommendations 
which often prove the determining factors in his elec- 
tion. 

First of all, the candidate needs to be careful of his 
personal appearance. Slovenliness in dress or demeanor 
takes fifty per cent. away from a candidate’s chances 
before he has spoken a single word. Adherence to any 
extreme fashion, of course, is unwise, but to be well 
dressed in the ordinary style of the time is almost abso- 
lutely requisite. 

Fads in pronunciation hurt chances even tho they be 
scholarly ones, and they are almost as bad as gram- 
matical errors; the man who introduces himself in good 
plain grammatical English which can be heard across 
the room is at an immense advantage over the man who 
tries to talk with his teeth together or goes out of his 
way to express himself with formal elegance. 

Given a good appearance and a good address, what is 
the candidate to do? Well, the successful candidate 
doesn’t stay very long, especially if his instinct iells him 
it is meal time. He says what he has to say and goes. 
Neither does a man who knows his business produce forty 
or fifty testimonials covering a period of thirty years, 
and beg the member he is interviewing to read them all. 
It naturally occurs to the business mind, under such cir- 
cumstances, to wonder just what sort of a checkered 
career has caused the applicant to solicit and obtain so 
much documentary evidence as to his character. The 
man who hopes to win would far better go armed sim- 
ply with his card, and give to the member the names of 
two or three influential and responsible persons at pres- 
ent officially connected with him who are ready and will- 
ing to vouch for him. These same persons may very 
properly be requested by the candidate to write closed 
testimonials to the members of the electing board, but 
open testimonals, generally speaking, are not worth the 
paper they are written upon. Sometimes a letter of ap- 
proval written to the candidate concerning a point of 
educational policy in the not too remote past, a letter 
which presents indubitable internal evidence of having 
been written unsolicited, can be used with very good 
results, however. 


What does the wise candidate talk about? He states 


as fully and as briefly as possible just what his experi- 
ence has been, he mentions his credentials and then holds 
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himself in readiness to answer questions. It is human 
nature for him to adapt himself somewhat to the evident 
predilections of the person with whom he is talking so far 
as he can, but it is well for him to remember that mem- 
bers compare notes, and that an expression of belief in 
one house to the effect that altogether too much time is 
spent on arithmetic does not fit in well with the asser- 
tion in another that, after all, arithmetic is the founda- 
tion of all business success. He may have been honest 
in both statements, but the two members to whom he 
has made them may accuse him of backing and filling. 
Feminine Details. 

So far, only men candidates have been discussed. 
Women who apply for grade positions in city schools or 
for country schools are very differently circumstanced. 
If the editor of THE JOURNAL so desires, they and their 
difficulties will form the subject of another article. 
Meantime this one will close with a summary of “Don’ts” 
which will perhaps imply their antithetical imperative 
affirmatives. 

Don’t wear your old clothes. 

Don’t let your eyes wander around the room as tho 
you are afraid you may betray some shameful secret if 
you look at your interlocutor. 

Don’t try to bewilder members of boards with tech- 
nical pedagogical knowledge. 

Don’t stammer, and don’t drawl, and don’t clear your 
throat. 

Don’t hint at any personal advantage which may accrue 
to a member if you are elected. 

Don’t try to make membership in a secret society too 
important a factor in your conversation. 

Don’t run down any of your fellow-candidates. 

Don’t stay too long. 


BP 
Educational Problems of the Day.* 


By P. KREUZPOINTNER. 


Civilization means the slow evolution of mankind from 
a savage state of life to a highly organized society of co- 
operative and interdependent families and communities. 
This social organization is regulated by laws and institu- 
tions which are the results of slow evolution, growing and 
developing with the needs of the daily life of the people. 

Since social organization and its regulation depend for 
success upon a corresponding degree of intelligence on 
the part of the members of society, we find the school to 
be one of the institutions evolved during the successive 
stages of the evolution of society, its. purpose being to 
promote the intelligence necessary for proper regulation 
of the social organization. Hence, the importance of the 
school as an institution charged with the function of fur- 
nishing the community, the state, and the nation, a sup- 
ply of intelligence of a sufficiently high degree and purity 
to administer the laws by which society is to be success- 
fully regulated. 

The school is not, then, an institution of a fixed and 
unalterable standard, but it is a product of evolution, and, 
as the needs of society change, so must the organization 
and methods of the school change to keep abreast of the 
demand by the state for sufficient intelligence to regulate 
its affairs. If that intelligence is not forthcoming then 
society suffers. This is the prosaic function of the school 
when stripped of all sentimentality, and hence the anxiety 
of the state to have her citizens properly educated. 

As civilization advances and the functions of the social 
organization, become more complex the school must pro- 
gress along the same lines. But progress means motion, 
and motion means change, and change means new prob- 
lems in the organization of society, hence the school must 
change, since the school is an integral part of the social 
organization, subject to all the vices and virtues by which 
the whole is influenced. 

The school had its problems to solve when there were 
but eighty-two school-days for each inhabitant as well as 





* A paper read at the Altoona, Pa., Teachers’ Institute, 
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it has now with 1,035 school-days coming to each inhabi- 
tant. 


Foundation Principles of the Present. 


Every human activity is regulated to-day by the appli- 
cation of scientific and economic principles. Every act 
of municipal government requires the services of highly- 
trained engineers and technically-skilled subordinates if 
the taxpayers’ interests are to be properly guarded. In 
industry, commerce, and transportation, science is the 
watchword of the day. The twentieth century will be 
exacting beyond comprehension in its demands upon our 
mental and physical abilities. Before many years fore- 
men and sub-foremen will be compelled to have a techni- 
cal education of a high order. The mechanic who scorns 
the specialist and book knowledge and considers brain 
work inferior in value to physical work will be a back 
number twenty years from now. The technically and 
scientifically trained artisan, and not the soldier, will carry 
on the warfare of the future and be the defender of his 
country, because that warfare will be industrial rather 
than military. 

Our material resources are the basis of our industries 
and commerce, and hence, of our material welfare, and 
these resources must be used economically and _ scientifi- 
cally for the sake of the welfare of coming generations. 


Economic Conditions. 


According to the latest government reports,our stand- 
ing timber of saleable value will be gone in thirty-five 
years if no new trees are planted meanwhile. We are 
cutting and burning our timber now at the rate of 25,000 
acres a day, or 40,000,000,000 feet, board measure, a 
year. Since 1900, the timber employed for the produc- 
tion of paper pulp has increased from 2,500,000 cords to 
7,000,000 cords, and it takes thirty years for a spruce 
tree to grow large enough to be useful for paper pulp. 
During the past year eight million dollars’ worth of tim- 
ber was burned up wilfully or carelessly in the states of 
Oregon and Washington. 

The value of capital invested in our lumber industries 
is one thousand million dollars, and any curtailment of 
these industries will not only seriously affect transporta- 
tion, but the welfare of the whole country. And yet we 
sit idly by while boys or hunters set the woods on fire, 
ow in an hour what it takes a generation to pro- 

uce. 

We are taking annually twenty-four million tons of 
our best iron ore from the Lake Superior regions. Already 
ore with 48 and 50 per cent. of iron is sold, when, only 
five years ago, ore with less than 60 per cent. of iron was 
thrown upon the dump. What does this mean? In an 
ore with 50 per cent. of iron there is 10 per cent. more 
useless matter to be gotten rid of in the blast furnace 
than there is with 60 per cent. of iron. Now, 10 percent. 
of 24,000,000 tons is 2,400,000 tons more earthy matter 
to be carried down from Lake Superior, chiefly to Pitts- 
burg. It takes a thousand pounds of coke to melt a ton 
of that ore and eight hundred pounds of limestone to 
turn the earthy matter into slag—the slag to be dumped 
upon ground bought at considerable expense. 

All this adds to the cost of production and transpor- 
tation, since iron and steel enter into every industry. 
Thus, the diminishing of our resources, with consequent 
increase in cost of production, will make one of two things 
necessary—either a reduction in wages or sufficiently high 
scientific knowledge to render usable inferior raw mate- 
rials at the least expense for turning it into finished prod- 
ucts. Conditions of life in the past have been such as to 
produce a high degree of individual activity and mechani- 
cal ingenuity in our people, which has resulted in making 
us a commanding, industrial, and commercial nation. 


Application to Educational Conditions. 

As a result of the application of labor-saving machin- 
ery we have become an exporting nation as a method of 
disposing of our surplus products, and our future mate- 
rial prosperity and ability to earn dividends for the enor- 
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mous amount of capital invested will depend largely upon 
our ability to compete with other nations in the markets 
of the world, and with labor, which has had centuries of 
industrial education in advance of our labor, and which 
is, besides, able to live more cheaply than we do. 

Professor Thurston, of Cornell university, in his report 
to the government upon the necessity for the industrial 
education of our people, said: “There should be to-day 
in the United States a thousand technical university pro- 
fessors with 10,000 students studying high technical 
work, a thousand eollege professors with 15,000 students 
studying for superior positions in the arts and industries, 
and 20,000 teachers engaged in manual training and 
trade schools, instructing a million pupils to become 
skilled workmen.” The cost of such education, he says, 
would be about fifty cents an inhabitant in addition to 
the present school expense. 


Moral and Social. 


Aside from this material aspect there is the moral and 
social aspect of the question. Modern industrial life has 
produced serious social problems, the solution of which 
will call for the patience and wisdom of every citizen. 

Moreover, while the application of science, of machin- 
ery, steam, and electricity has resulted in a more com- 
fortable and convenient life, it has, on the other hand, 
robbed the child of those benefits of home life which for- 
merly served as manual training school and character 
builder of inestimable value to the citizen and the state. 
Many of the household articles which are now produced 
cheaply by machinery had to be constructed laboriously 
by hand in the home, keeping everybody busy and taxing 
the ingenuity of old and young. ‘ 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall enumerates seventy different 
trades which, a generation ago, entered into the life of a 
New England farm boy, and the educational influences 
of which have been lost, with the mind discipline, pa- 
tience, perseverance, will power, industry, judgment, and 
other qualities which go to make up character. One of 
the educational problems of the day will be for the school 
to substitute, by suitable methods and occupations, 
thru drawing, physical culture, manual training, and 
domestic science, these disciplinary and educational ef- 
fects of former home life on health and character, which 
have been lost in exchange for the broader, larger, more 
active, more exciting, industrial life of to-day. 


Rights of the Child. 


Another educational problem is how best to recognize 
the individuality of the child, which now is lost in the 
over-crowded condition of the school-room, giving the 
teacher no opportunity to do justice to herself or to the 
pupil; giving no opportunity to study the child’s mind in 
order to draw forth the best that is in it for its own 
good and that of society. In other words, to recognize 
teaching as the science of psychology, the science of 
mind study wherein the teacher is recognized and appre- 
ciated as a scientist, instead of being considered merely 
an automaton for pounding mechanically a maximum 
number of lessons and pages of text-books into the child’s 
head, for wages equal to those of the day laborer. 

As conditions are now, the teacher must pick out the 
brighter pupils, neglecting the slower ones, to make some 
showing for her work and the progress of the school. 
Otherwise the standing and rating of her class will be 
neglected for the benefit of bringing up the slow pupils 
to the place where they ought to be mentally, and where 
they are entitled to be. 


The Study Problem. 


Coincident with this serious problem of overcrowded 
classes is the problem how to reduce the overcrowded 
curriculum. Not only has the amount of literary matter 
to be taught been increased by the addition of historical 
events and increased knowledge, but new studies, like 
drawing, nature study, music, physical culture, commer- 
cial studies, manual training, and domestic science have 
been tacked on to the curriculum without there being 
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any advance in the training and teaching ability of the 
teacher for these new studies. 

The absolute necessity of the modern conditions of 
life have forced, and are forcing, these new studies upon 
the curriculum, and no power on earth can keep them 
out of the school of the future. Yet how to adjust our 
educational system so as to incorporate these new stud- 
ies into the organic whole of the organization is taxing 
the wisdom and experience of our foremost pedagogs. It 
is admitted that the teacher of the future will have to 
be a college graduate and kindergartner as well. 

Only by the solution of these educational problems will 
the children become properly equipped to meet, as men 
and women, as citizens and workers, the serious social 
problems and increased national responsibilities. Not 
only is the school, more than ever, to give us literature, 
culture, ethics, and esthetics, but also economic and sci- 
entific knowledge and technical skill. It must be remem- 
bered that the school of the present, as well as that of 
the past, with its system of electing school directors, the 
training, appointment, and pay of teachers, the methods 
of teaching and details of administration—all are still 
based upon the three R’s only. The advent of the newer 
studies was not provided for in the organization of our ed- 
ucational system. 

How Pupils May be Held. 

As a consequence, the system is in a state of transition 
from the old to a larger, broader organization and curri- 
culum. That the school of to-day is unable to meet the 
requirements of the changed conditions is shown by the 
growing dissatisfaction of the people with our schools, 
and the apparent inability of the school to interest and 
hold the pupils. In Boston 44, in Chicago 26, in Phila- 
delphia 23, and in St. Louis only 14 out of every 100 
pupils entering the first grade pass the grammar school, 
while 4, 3,—in St. Louis only 2 per cent. are graduated 
from the high school. 

Prof. Woodward, in his appeal to the people of St. 
Louis in 1900 said, “ My deliberate conclusion is that the 
prime causes for the abnormal withdrawals are: First, a 
lack of interest on the part of the pupils; and second, a 
lack on the part of the parents of a just appreciation of the 
education now offered, and a dissatisfaction that we do not 
offer instruction and training of a more practical charac- 
ter.” The pupils become tired of the work in hand, and 
they see in the grades above them no sufficiently attrac- 
tive features to invite them. They find the restraints 
of the school-room very irksome. Many of the things 
they are required to do seem petty and trivial, and fre- 
quent repetitions render them intolerable. Their con- 
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trolling interests are not in committing the printed page. 
They long to grasp things with their own hands; they 
burn to test the strength of materials and the magnitude 
of forces; to match their cunning with the cunning of 
mature and practical men. 

Such boys and girls may be saved to the school, to 
the community, and to themselves by manual training 
and domestic science and art in their school-room curri- 
culum, and by the offer of ahigh school training suited 
to their tastes. This is the conclusion reached by care- 
ful observers of educational progress the country thru.” 
It will be clear to every intelligent person that this 
wholesale dropping out of pupils from our schools must 
eventually lower the standard of intelligence of the 
whole people, at a time when we need a higher moral 
and intellectual standard. 

What, then, can be done to meet these educational 
problems of to-day in order to solve them, if they can be 
solved? First and foremost we must be clear in our 
minds that what we call civilization is a constant strug- 
gle against nature’s forces by artificial means. As civili- 
zation progresses and the social organization becomes 
more complex, these artificial means for maintaining 
civilization and the struggle against nature’s forces must 
be multiplied, improved, refined, and strengthened. 
Hence the need of the study and application of science, 
that is, the study of nature’s laws and their application 
to our own use in every-day practical life. 

To promote and encourage this study is the function 
of the school of the future. It must be done, however, 
at the expenditure of money and personal sacrifice. We 
cannot expect to enjoy the advantages of civilization 
without recognizing that there is a limit to our natural 
resources, and that their judicious use requires the co- 
operative effort of all the people. But such co-operative 
effort means the sacrifice of part of our individual rights 
and earnings, for the benefit of society at large, so that, 
by united effort, those necessities of civilized life may be 
procured which the individual citizen is unable to secure 
by his own unaided efforts. 

Since it is the function of the school to furnish to the 
state the intellectual food necessary to maintain the body 
politic, this food must be of sufficient quantity, strength, 
and purity. Our laws and institutions will become weak 
and ineffective if the food which is to strengthen the 
moral fiber of the people be contaminated by the vices of 
partisan politics; the endeavor to use the schools for 
selfish purposes; the attempt to force incompetent teach- 
ers upon the school; to make money out of contracts, to 
force the undeserved advancement or prevent the proper 
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discipline of pupils, or to show favoritism to teachers. 
Nothing tends more to the intellectual deterioration of 
our school than the self-satisfaction and passive resist- 
ance to needful change and new ideas; than the feeling 
among candidates that they are sure of appointment be- 
cause they are natives of the city and have the necessary 
influence. These things are as detrimental to intellectual 
vigor and strength as continued inbreeding is to physical 
vigor and strength. 

Teachers ought to organize for the purpose of raising 
the standard of their profession to the highest possible 
point. They should study the relation of the school to 
the practical needs of the people under modern industrial 
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conditions, and thus impress the people with the impor- 
tance to the community of the school and the teacher. 
Whether poorly paid or well paid, the educational situa- 
tion of to-day and the emergencies of the hour appeal to 
the patriotism of the teacher more than ever before, 
What our country needs at present is an educational 
organization and curriculum combining the educational 
and cultural side of the R’s and the humanities, with the 
equally valuable educational and cultural principles under- 
lying manual training and domestic science. Thus will 
be produced that harmonious development of all the 
faculties of the human mind which the school of the 
future must be able to furnish the state. 





Manual Arts in Elementary Schools. II. 


By James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New York City. 


What is Required. 


The one great desideratum of the arts is that they shall 
be taught for use. The great drawback to their devel- 
opment has been that they have not been so taught. Not 
as technical drills do they reveal their value, or in exhi- 
bitions of mere artistry. Only when they are identified 
with the child life can their peculiar functions be prop- 
erly realized. Class-room lessons in the arts must reflect 
class-room needs. Their development in any curriculum 
depends upon their co-ordination with the other branches 
with which they are associated. 

The exaltation of minor technical requirements cuts 
them off from the curriculum at large and separates them 
one from another. The need has been for a common 
center or growth point in the course of study. To the 
class teacher without such reference there can be little 
suggestive in the direction to “correlate and develop the 
course of study.” The cross references she makes in 
obedience to such command are bound to be more or less 
forced and artificial. Her lessons on the arts appear 
with far-fetched associations. Designs are drawn for 
textiles never to be woven, and working drawings are 
made of desks and tables never to be built. This pre- 
tense at a relation of the problem to the child’s interests 
and surroundings deceives him not a whit. The things 
he designs and plans are not to be made and he knows 
it. 

The educational philosophy which preaches the arts 
preaches the child as the motive force in the curriculum. 
It offers, in place of an imperfect system of correlation, 
a definite scheme of work based on the evolution of the 
pupil’s mental processes and on the development of his 
mental powers. Closely revolving as his activities do 
about his instincts the manual operations in a course 
based on this theory appear at its hub instead of its peri- 
phery. 

The teacher’s success in relating the arts to each other 
and to the other branches of the curriculum will depend 
upon her skill in discerning, in the school-room work, 
opportunities for the enlistment of the child’s interests. 
It will depend on the closeness with which she identifies 
the arts with the daily round of the pupil’s small, but ever 
growing world. Once this identity is established the 
warm blood of mutual relationship will circulate thruout 
the course. Transfused to the arts it will establish their 
kinship and assure their standing. The success of the 
teacher is thus, in largest measure, dependent upon the 
extent to which she is prepared to go in developing in her 
pupils specific forms of activity growing out of needs 
made evident in class-room work. Much importance 
must attach to her comprehension of the principles under- 
lying this instruction. She, herself, must play an active 
and essential part in determining the exercises to be pre- 
sented. She becomes the agent to shape the details of 
the course of study. This fact is one of impressive 
weight. It recognizes that self-activity on the teacher’s 
part is as necessary as on that of the child. The per- 





sonal initiative of the teacher is the force which must 
adapt the drawing, construction, and design to the devel- 
opment of the class-work in nature study, language, his- 
tory, and geography. 

Co-ordination With Course of Study. 

The teacher who thus co-ordinates the special branches 
with the course of study aids in making such course 
more simple and more rational. For her, the constructive 
work, the weaving, the braiding, and sewing, are not 
mere finger calisthenics, nor are the drawing and design 
twin “art studies” of a hazy purpose which evidences 
itself but too often in a desire to secure mere prettiness 
of result. The arts properly taught are educative for 
both teacher and child. The former must study the 
bearing of each element in the courses of study. She 
must develop the problems she offers in a natural sequence 
and not in one artificially designed to conduct the child 
thru exercises laid out in some rigid order—one in which 
the pupil is left to chance to plan and do for himself. 
She must remember that it is not perfection of technique 
which is sought—design for design’s sake or construction 
for construction’s sake—but an opportunity for the 
worker to express himself along some line he understands 
and willingly, anxiously follows because his interest 
leads. This she must particularly bear in mind when 
presenting occupations like weaving, braiding, sewing, 
embroidery, crocheting, and basketry, in all of which 
the muscular co-ordinations are simple and the develop- 
mental value of the exercises limited. 

It must be plain, therefore, that to the teacher thus 
employing the arts, directions cannot be offered as to 
the very exercises which will serve to co-ordinate the 
different branches of the curriculum. A syllabus may 
present to her series of lessons suggestive of the order 
of technical procedure, abundant illustrations may be 
placed in her hands that she may have a variety of 
material readily accessible, general steps and operations 
may be suggested, but all this done, the specific prob- 
lems which she elects should be her own, devised by her- 
self and determined by the materials which she has at 
hand and the general curriculum which she must follow. 

The teacher may wisely learn to call upon the child 
himself for suggestions both as to problems and as to 
their solution. She must not set the pupil to do what 
he cannot do well, but set him to do what he can do 
well; and show him how. “No mechanism” must be her 
watchword. The child must never work blindly from 
direction. Rather he should after instruction be per- 
mitted to experiment at the cost of additional material, 
than be held with his fellows in the shuffling lock-step of 
the dictated exercise. 

The pupil’s drawing he must use as a medium of illus- 
tration as well as a means of acquiring knowledge of 
form and perspective. His design, whether structural or 
applied, must rise from the necessity for its employment. 
It must practically acquaint him with the laws of beauty 
of form and proportions, with the principle of balance of 
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rhythm and harmony as they enter into the structure 
and decoration of things for use. It must lead him to 
appreciate the work of the artist and the skilled artisan 
as it appears in our everyday surroundings. His working 
drawing must go hand and hand with his lessons on de- 
sign, not as a mere exercise with compass and T-square, 
but as a necessary step, preliminary to the completion of 
a model which has been planned for actual construction. 
Application. 

Of materials for construction, cardboard, wood, and 
clay head the list in the adaptability to manyends. Sew- 
ing and general work in textiles, paper, raffia, cord, yarn, 
leather, cane, and iron tape, all offer easily-handled 
equipment. It must be understood that the nature of 
the material does not so much matter as the manner of 
its use. 

Thru his “ making” the child is led by a network of 
paths into the social life which surrounds him, Such 
work relates itself to innumerable interests which may 
be developed in every class-room, no matter what the 
course of study. The child may thus review the simple 
occupations which were the industries of primitive man, 
may be brought to consider some center of immediate 
interest in the room, or some form needed in the school, 
or useful in the home. He may make toys for his games, 
bits of apparatus to illustrate school-room experiments, 
boxes for specimens, racks and appliances without num- 
ber. He may reach out into the busy life around him 
and apply his lessons in number and the elements of 
physics and mechanics in models of machines of world- 
wide use. The value of each problem will depend upon 
the extent and variety of its contact with the child, and 
the number and diversity of the occupations involved. 
Each problem should be of immediate concern to the 
worker, that at the age of fourteen he may, in the words 
of G. Stanley Hall, “know something of a number of 
industries and be able to make several dozen things he is 
interested in.” A varied ability will thus be created. 
“ More kinds of ability,” says President Hadley, “ must 
be our watchword if we are to resist ill-judged demands 
for more kinds of knowledge.” 

How far, it may be asked, is the practice thus advo- 
cated possible in the ordinary class-room under a course 
of study of familiar outline? Undoubtedly to a consid- 
erable and very desirable extent. It has been held that 
the plan could be successfully carried out in classes of 
very limited size. This is not true. Naturally a 
greater amount of attention may be given to the pupil 
of the small class, and a greater amount of individuality 
in class work thus secured, but the size of the ordinary 
class is no bar to the successful employment of the prin- 
ciples. What is necessary is neither small class nor 
peculiar knowledge of tools and processes on the teacher’s 
part. The essential thing is the point of view. Once 
the teacher is convinced of the necessity of using the 
arts as a key to unlock for the child the gate to the 
broad field of social interest, the road to her own suc- 
cess opens before her. Once she herself gains the con- 
structive point of view, the arts become her willing 
allies; ready at every turn with suggestion as to forms 
which the child may make in response to his manifold 
interests in the seasons, the holidays, in nature and in 


man. 
Results To Be Obtained. 


Commonly, dissertations on the arts are filled with 
statements made in behalf of their character values. 
Little has been said of this, here, as it is taken for 
granted that a system which has incorporated the arts in 
its scheme of study needs no proofs of the value of their 
influence upon the nature of the developing child. 
“Character,” says Baldwin, “is a disposition for action.” 
It is in part hereditary, in larger measure a product of 
habit and environment. A training in character must 
be a training in habits. Surely in such training the arts 


can play no small part. The work-place itself, whether 
shop or class-room, is one where the laws of cleanliness, 
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order, and system prevail. In it the pupil learns to plan 
and to execute; in it he learns habits of foresight and 
imitation, of original effect, direct responsibility, energy, 
and perseverance. He has held up before him ideals of 
patience and thoroness, learns order and system, appre- 
ciation of beauty and honest work, and above all respect 
for labor, aye love for labor. Inculcating these virtues, 
the arts may surely be claimed to be no mean developer 
of habits. Surely the boy who pursues them will be a 
boy rightly disposed for action. 

The arts must be conceived of as necessary aids to 
the child’s social, mental, and moral development. They 
do not pretend to train either artists or artisans, but 
they do lay an invaluable foundation for the education 
of both artist and artisan. Of greatest worth to those 
who follow them is that which may be termed the ability 
to see constructively, to read, that is, in the completed 
form, the processes which brought it into existence. 
This knowledge they aim to give to the child from his 
earliest years that he may be led to appreciate the opera- 
tions which were necessary in the evolution of the forms 
by which he is surrounded—the fold which shaped the 
paper box, the stitches which went into the weaving of 
the chain, the molding and baking which caused the 
flower-pot to take its shape, and, later, all the complex 
operations which went to make the divers’ tools, furni- 
ture, utensils, and instruments of life and action about 


us. 

Coincidently with this knowledge he must be given 
insight into his own capacity and resources. He must 
be led to see himself in his relationship to the busy world 
of mills and looms and factories. Such teaching will 
develop the industrial consciousness in the individual, 
and so quicken the industrial consciousness of the race. 

To teach then the arts with comprehension of their 
meaning, one must realize them as the resultants of forces 
educational and economic. One must see them as instru- 
ments sprung from the knowledge and spirit of the age, 
essential to the child’s symmetrical development. They 
must be grasped as a co-ordinate whole in their relations 
to each other, the general curriculum and the pupil 
must be recognized as most powerful agents influencing 
the child’s vocational view of life. 

Their culture and esthetic values must be felt. They 
must be seen as character-makers, as teachers of that 
“ rectitude of things whiche enters into those that labor 
at them.” They should be taught by those who see 
glory in work and who stand ever ready to glorify work. 

Teachers of the arts! Show tothe child the splendor 
of labor, not seen in the dull consciousness of him who 
leans upon his hoe drugged with quintessence of sheer 
toil, but visible in him who strides the hilltop, scattering 
seed for the coming harvest with gesture royal and with 
port magnificent. 

Teachers of the arts! Give to the child the power of 
insight. Let him see the hand of the master workman 
in everything that builded stands about him. Give him 
thru love for splendid craftsmanship, abiding honor and 
respect for those that worked to such an end. Let him 
know the joy of expression, the joy of doing something 
which shall spell his soul in visible form, which shall tell 
his love to create—love born of the mighty power which 
brought him into being. Let him above all know the 
joy of achievement, the joy 

‘Of one who’s seen the perfect model grow 

From shapeless clay or tangled threads or blocks, 
Who’s caught the gleaming thought of instant life, 
Chained it and e it center of a dream. 

Built round it plans, and made such plans take line, 
And then with fingers deft and cunning skill 

Has wrought the woof or fragrant pine, until 

The form took shape and pattern— 

Such a one— 

Knows the keen ecstasy of him who works for love, 
Who te fy sa to knowledge of himself, 

And thru such knowledge sees revealed his kind, 
His model perfected, he may exclaim, 

With all that throng who’ve panted at surcease, 
Behold, ’tis good, I’ve helped, I’ve conjured form 
This have I made.’’ 
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Results of Practical Tests in Spelling. II. 


By Supt. Austin H. Keyes, Lee, Mass. 


To show the possibilities in the spelling of a word, I 
give the following as the 114 different ways of spelling 
certificate that one of our cities reported, and this city 
was a leader in the spelling test! 











catificate circectifct sertifiate 
cercifcate circitific sertific 
cercificate cirtificate sertificate 
cerdifucut cirtificite sertificut 
cerficate cirtificit setifficat 
certefactive cirtifficut setiphic 
certeficate cirticit sevistific | 
certicate cirtificut sificate 
certiakat cirticfitic! sirstiffacate 
certicated citificate sirstificut 
certicfact citificit sirtifacus 
certicefitic curtificate sirtiffercate 
certicfic curtificet sirtifficate 
certicificticket satifacate sirtifica 
certifacate satificate sirtificate 
certifacet satificit sirtificit 
certifacit satifitic sirtivicate 
certifate satiph sitficate 
certifecut scitifitick sitificut 
certifercet secirtivice stacate 
certifficat serficiticit stificate 
certifficiate sercite surtiacut 
certificeit serstifecut surticicat 
certificat serstificate surtifacut 
certificit sersicut surtifect 
certificite serstificut surtifecute 
certific serticih surtificate 
certifiercate serternal surtificet 
certificuit serticifit surtificit 
certificut serticuftic surtificut 
certifite serticficut. surtift 
certifiticate sertifacite surtiveate 
certifiteut sertifecut sustifatie 
certifixcate sertifer sutificate 
certivicate sertiffecate sutificit 
cerstifecate sertiffercite syrtificate 
certerfice sertifficate sytificate 
cetificate sertiffict sytiviacate 


Concerning the methods of teaching spelling, 125 
teachers report that they use a spelling book and thir- 
teen report that they do not. Of these thirteen schools 
only two are above the grade average and these but 
slightly, while the rest are below the grade average, and 
some even fifteen per cent. below. The fact that the 
speller is so largely used, and the fact that in the cases 
where it is not used the ‘results are decidedly below the 
average, show that the spelling book is a good instru- 
ment in teaching spelling. 

The great majority of the teachers of the county re- 
port they select words from their regular lessons of the 
day, words that are misspelled in daily written work, 
compositions, tests, and examinations, also words from 
magazines and newspapers, and but four teachers use the 
spelling book alone. 

Fifty-two teachers do not keep a permanent record of 
words selected from various subjects, while eighty-six do, 
and those schools that do not keep the record stand as 
high, if not a little higher, than those that do. How- 
ever, this is no argument against keeping this record, as 
so many other factors influence the results. 

Seventy teachers report that they keep lists of other 
common words suggested by school exercises or other- 
wise, while sixty-five donot keep such lists. No con- 
clusion. 

In regard to rules for spelling, eighty-six teachers 
teach them fully or incidentally, while fifty-seven do not. 
From the results no conclusion can be drawn, only that 
a few simple rules used by the majority of the teachers 
seem advisable. ; 

The average number of new words taken up each day 
by 126 teachers is between eleven and twelve. The 
smallest number is one, the largest number is twenty-five. 
The average number of review words taken daily by fifty- 
one teachers is eleven, the largest number is fifty, the 
least not any. About two-thirds of the teachers made 


no report on this question, while a few reported that ines 
reviewed the previous lesson. 

In assigning new lessons, forty-five teachers write the 
words on the blackboard, fifty-eight pronounce them for 
their pupils, thirty-nine help their pupils in using the dic- 
tionary and cause pupils to make sentences using the 
given words after they know their meanings, thirteen 
teachers point out the difficulties and peculiarities of 
words, six teachers in writing the lesson upon the board 
divide the words into syllables, and two teachers put in 
the diacritical marks. 

In reply to the question, “What help do you give the 
pupils during preparation?” the teachers answered in 
the main as in the preceding paragraph. In addition, 
they spoke of drilling on peculiarities, of explaining new 
words and synonyms, of giving the meaning of roots and 
of making every lesson of the day a spelling lesson. 

One hundred and sixteen teachers help their:pupils in 
the preparation of their lessons and twenty-seven teachers 
do not. Unquestionably, from the tabulated results, judi- 
cious help given by the teachers shows itself in better 
results. The proper preparation of the lesson is an es- 
sential thing, and the child ought to be shown until the 
correct way is well known. 

Thirty-five teachers give the written work in columns, 
nine in sentences, and eighty-five in both. The best 
work is done by those teachers who combine the two 
methods. 

In thirty-two schools the papers in spelling are marked 
by the pupils, in forty-eight by the teacher, and in fifty- 


‘ seven by both, but in all but three schools, where the pu- 


pils mark the papers, the teacher looks them over after- 
wards, so that there is a careful revision by the teacher. . 
Of the three schools mentioned above, two are below the 
average and one above. 

The children make up misspelled words usually by 
writing them a certain number of times, sometimes by 
spelling orally, sometimes by writing sentences contain- 
ing the words, and sometimes by plain studying and 
learning. 

In fifty-one schools the children keep a permanent 
record of words they have misspelled, in eighty-eight 
they do not. As far as the results show, there is no 
particular advantage in the record. 

In fifty-seven schools the teachers keep a record of 
misspelled words and in eighty schools they do not. The 
proportion is about the same as in the previous para- 
graph and about the same schools keep the record in 
both cases. The majority of the teachers do not favor 
such records, thinking probably that the advantage is not 
worth the time and trouble. 

It is an interesting fact that the old-fashioned spelling 
match still holds sway in the Berkshire schools. One 
hundred and five teachers report that they have them 
more or less frequently and thirty-five do not have them 
at all. From the tabulated results no conclusion can be 
drawn, but it seems to me that the spelling match is a 
strong help to good spelling, and three-fourths of the 
teachers of the county support me by their faith in its 
efficiency. 

In regard to reviews, forty-one teachers have them 
daily, eighty-nine weekly, five bi-weekly, seventy-six 
monthly, and four bi-monthly. Twenty-one made no re- 
port or reported no reviews. From the tabulations no 
conclusions can be drawn as to how often reviews should 
be made, except that the majority of the teachers favor 
weekly or monthly, but that reviews ought to be made 
can be deduced from the fact that nearly every school 
that reported “no reviews” showed poor work in spelling; 

Sixty-four teachers hold their children responsible for 
words learned in previous grades, sixty-six teachers only 
those recently learned, about one-half for each. No 
conclusion. 
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In regard to the question, “How much time in oral 
reviews?” thirty-eight teachers made no report, eleven 
teachers reported “not any,” six teachers reported 
“don’t know,” eight teachers that it depended upon the 
words, three teachers that every lesson was a partial re- 
view, forty-six teachers that they had a daily review (the 
length of the review varied from five minutes to thirty- 
eight minutes), sixteen teachers reported a weekiy review, 
average length twenty-six minutes. There were a few 
teachers who had an oral review every two weeks or once 
a month. 

In regard to written reviews, thirty-one teachers made 
no report, eight reported “don’t know,” three reported 
“none,” sixty-five reported daily reviews (average length 
twenty minutes), twenty reported weekly reviews (average 
length nineteen minutes), a few, bi-weekly and monthly 
with an average length of thirty minutes. Three 
teachers gave their reviews in the regular lessons. The 
majority of the teachers reporting favored the daily 
written review. 

One hundred and thirty-seven schools reported on 
phonics. There are sixty-four of these where phonics 
are taught more or less completely, forty-five are above 
the grade average, nineteen are below. Seventy-three 
schools reported no instruction in phonics, twenty-three 
of these are above the grade averages, fifty are below. 
The evident conclusion is that the study of phonics pays. 

The question was asked whether the pupils perfect in 
the spelling test were good musicians. Each superin- 
tendent has taken pains to find out, and the average of 
all reports is that nearly eighty per cent. of the perfect 
spellers are good musicians. 

The Time Question. 

The next question is in regard to the amount of time 
given daily to spelling. From the data given in the 
teachers’ answers, we have the following: Average time 
given to the preparation of the lesson in the county is 
nineteen minutes; average time given to oral recitation, 
nine minutes; written, twelve minutes. Since the test 
the time has been more carefully considered by the 
superintendents in all the schools. The following are 
the average results: Time given by the teachers in help- 
ing the pupils prepare lessons, six and one-half minutes 
daily; time given by the child to the study of the spell- 
ing lesson, twelve minutes daily; time given to the 
recitation, eleven and one-half minutes daily. These 
figures are about the same as those reported by the 
teachers in the preparation of the lesson. For, add the 
time given by the teacher in helping the child to the time 
given by the child to study, and the sum is eighteen and 
one-half, which is very close to the nineteen minutes 
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given by the teachers in their pagers. The time of 
recitation, eleven and one-half minutes, which the super- 
intendents report, differs quite materially from the 
twenty-one minutes reported by the teachers. This is 
to be explained by the fact that the teachers have con- 
sidered the matter more carefully and the figures given 
by the superintendents are as near correct as possible. 
Therefore the time given to spelling in the county is as 

follows: 
Help by the teacher - - 
Study by the child - 12 a 
Recitation - - - ig “ 
Total 30 r 


With the condition of an overcrowded curriculum, the 
amount of time for any one subject is an important thing 
to consider, and all superintendents feel the necessity of 
economizing time in the school-room so as to give each 
subject its proper proportion, and to enrich the course 
by the admission of such subjects as are clamoring for 
entrance. 

First, let us consider how much time spelling ought to 
have each day. The average school day in Massa- 
chusetts is about five and one-half hours. There are, to 
be sure, a number of small towns that still retain the six- 
hour system, but all the larger towns and cities have 
either five and one-half or five hours. From the five and 
one-half hours two recesses of ten minutes each and open- 
ing exercises in the morning of ten minutes are to be 
subtracted, leaving a school day of three hundred minutes 
for study and recitation. I have deducted no time for 
the passing from study seat to recitation room and back, 
no time for the child to get his material ready and com- 
pose himself for study, no time for him to whisper, play, 
dream, or throw paper wads. The loss of time in these 
directions is I suppose to be made up by the home study 
usually required in the grades. Then we can say that 
we have three hundred minutes each day for study and 
recitation. 


64 minutes. 


(To be continued. ) 
PON 


American civilization far antedating the generally ac- 
cepted limits has been traced to Peru by Dr. Max Uhle, 
director of the anthropological excavations and explora- 
tions of the University of California. Hitherto scien- 
tists have accepted the Inca traditions which led to the 
opinion that Peruvian civilization existed only a few cen- 
turies before the coming of the Spaniards. The arche- 
ological work of Dr. Uhle has established the fact that 
a great civilization flourished 2,000 years earlier at the 
least, and that a cultured race was in existence. 
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Superintendent Cooley’s Ideas. 


A well-informed bookman who, under the name of 
Croton Milo, has been writing a series of papers on topics 
relating to the schools, for the Brooklyn Sunday Eagle, 
recently compared the educational atmosphere of Chicago 
and New York. 

In the course of a conversation with Mr. Edwin G. 
Cooley, the Chicago superintendent spoke of the remark- 
able movement for higher qualifications of teachers which 
President Harper characterizes as the chief feature of 
educational history for the past two years. 

Mr. Cooley is very enthusiastic over the success of 
this reform. He has lengthened the period of prepara- 
tion in the training schoo] by an additional year. His 
general policy, as outlined by Mr. Milo, is as follows: 

Teachers’ work at the present time demands more real 
ability and industry, more tact and devotion to high 
ideals, more sympathy with the struggles of others, than 














Supt. EDWIN G. CooLey, of Chicago. 


is called for in any other profession or calling. The 
work of a teacher requires a long, continuous, and critical 
study of many academic subjects as well as a mastery of 
the most approved methods of instruction. The true 
teacher never makes the mistake of thinking her educa- 
tion is finished and complete. She knows that the mo- 
ment she ceases to be an earnest student along both 
lines, academic and professional, she will begin to lose 
her power as an efficient teacher. She knows that it is 
fatal to her success as a teacher if she loses her sympathy 
with the learner, a sympathy she can retain only by 
continuing to be a learner herself. It is only by a study 
of the processes by which truth enters her mind that 
she is able to understand the difficulties of others who 
are receiving knowledge for the first time. It is only by the 
act of acquiring that she can learn how others acquire. 

No one can teach all, or even half, that she knows; 
there is bound to be a large percentage of waste and loss 
in the act of transmission. It is an exceptionally good 
engine that can transmit twenty-five per cent. of the 
energy wrapped up in its fuel. It is an exceptionally 
clear-headed teacher who can transmit a larger per cent. 
of what she knows to the struggling learner. If the 
teacher wishes to impart a piece of knowledge, she must 
not only have appropriated it herself, but must have gone 
beyond it and around it; she must see it in its relation 
to other facts and truths; she must know from what it 
originated and to what it is intended to lead. 

Let the teacher attempt to teach arithmetic without 
some knowledge of algebra and geometry, and she will 
surely waste her own and the pupil’s efforts, and fail to 
impart an accurate and systematic knowledge of arith- 
metic. Let her attempt to teach United States history 
without a knowledge of the history of Europe and she 
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will fail to give a broad, just, and sympathetic view of 
our own greatness and limitations. Let her attempt to 
teach even the ordinary selections in our readers without 
a broad knowledge of English and American literature, 
and she will fail to appreciate as well as to teach the 
really vital truths found in the selection. Let the teacher 
attempt to teach geography without a knowledge of his- 
tory and a number of the sciences, and geography 
becomes the driest of catalogs, is worthless for school 
purposes. 

The demand that the teacher study educational pro- 
cesses and educational philosophy and methods is some- 
times met by the statement that this study will destroy 
originality and versatility in a teacher; that it will lead 
to the belief that one method is always right and that 
any others are always wrong; that the study renders 
teaching stereotyped and lifeless. But the contrary is 
nearer the truth. The schools of untrained teachers are 
curiously alike. There is nothing more monotonous than 
ignorance. If it be true that a study of the science and 
art of teaching produces a hurtful uniformity of practice, 
teaching is the only profession where it has been found 
out. The thoro and comprehensive study of other pro- 
fessional subjects, such as law and medicine, has not 
been considered hurtful. The successful teacher, then, 
is compelled to be a close student of educational ideals 
and educational methods; the study cannot cease with the 
preparation for entering the work, but must be life-long. 

These statements of what should be expected of the 
professional teacher are not the demands of a grasping 
employer who is exacting the last ounce of the pound of 
flesh; they represent ideals that some of the most earn- 
est workers in the field of education have formed and 
tried to live up to. They represent the views and ideals 
of educators who believe that teaching is a profession 
and not a job. They describe a situation yet to be real- 
ized, one far beyond the conception of society in the 
past, but one that we can realize now in our best teachers. 

Two classes of people can consistently oppose the 
efforts that are being made to raise the standard of 
teaching. The first class includes the men who do not 
believe in the public school system, who wish us to teach 
merely the three R’s to manufacture instruments for 
their use. There is always a certain number of men of 
this class in every community, but their ideals and mo- 
tives should not dominate the standards set for the 
teaching profession. 

The second class of people is made up of teachers who 
are incompetent and who realize their incompetence. 
There are, of course, a certain number of incompetent 
teachers. I do not believe, however, that, as has been 
stated, twenty-five per cent. of our teachers are incompe- 
tent; but, whatever the number, it is in the interest of 
the great army of teachers everywhere, and especially 
here, that we should be relieved from the competition of 
teachers who cannot measure up to the advanced stand- 
ards society fixes, and whose competition lowers the 
remuneration, both social and pecuniary, that the great 
army of teachers receives. I concede, then. that the 
incompetent are*’consistent when they oppose a thoro and 
complete system of training in the normal school. I 
realize that they must oppose any effort made to separate 
the competent from the incompetent by schedules of 
salaries or otherwise. Such adivision makes them more 
conspicuous and calls the attention of the community to 
the necessity of separating them from the system. 

The great army of teachers remember that the schools 
are, after all, conducted in the interests of the children 
of the city. They realize that the schools do not belong 
to the teachers, that they do not exist to furnish posi- 
tions for teachers. They realize that the primary func- 
tion of the schools is to protect the public against the 
dangers of an illiterate, ignorant citizenship; that 
increasing the quality of the teaching done must increase 
the efficiency of these schools for the people, while at 
the same time increasing the remuneration, social and 
pecuniary, for the teachers who are able to meet the re- 
quirements. 
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The N. E. A. Convention City. 


What You Will See in Boston. 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


About the first thing you will note on your arrival—if 
you have not visited Boston before—is the fact that its 
railway stations are large. You are pretty certain to 
enter the city either by way of the South Terminal, 
which is the largest station in the world, or, possibly com- 
ing in over the Boston & Maine, you will alight at the 
North Union, which is one of the half dozen biggest sta- 
tions of the United States. These two are the only 
steam railroad terminals and they are both well worth 
your study as a sort of geography lesson on the commer- 
cial and industrial development of Boston, and you will, 
perhaps, find such study full of sociological interest. 


Facilities for Getting About. 


At any rate, it will probably seem strange to you, if 
you had not thought of it before, that a city tucked away 
in the northeast corner of the United States should sur- 
pass New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and St. Louis in 
its terminal facilities, but you must remember not only 
that Boston is not what the census gives it—a city of 
600,000 people—but that the greater Boston has a popu- 
lation of about 1,500,000, taking rank easily with Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and, furthermore, that on account of 
the taste of its inhabitants for living in suburban places, 
its population is much more widely spread than in any of 
the centers just mentioned. Proportionately to the pop- 
ulation, more people of Boston go in and out by train to 
their daily work than in any other city of the world. The 
presence of an immense number of commuters is the 


\ 


\ 


main factor in giving Boston its preéminence as a city ot 
great stations. 

A few facts about these two great stations may sug- 
gest further inquiry. Both represent notable achieve- 
ments in the great department of transportation. 

The North Union station, which was built about nine 
years ago, was at that time the biggest in the world, tho 
soon to be surpassed by the Union station at St. Louis. 
It will strike you as somewhat peculiar in appearance be- 
cause the newer portions were grafted upon the old Bos- 
ton and Lowell depot and two styles of architecture are 
commingled in it, but its general effect is not at all disa- 
greeable and it is certainly commodious and convenient. 
Most Bostonians are greatly attached to it and to the 
road owning it—the only railroad entering the city which 
is still under distinctly Boston management. Its train 
shed is 539 feet long and 460 feet wide. The high steel 
arches of the older portion are especially worthy your 
notice; they were built in 1871 and are far more grace- 
ful than most modern steel constructions. A curious fact 
about the North Union station is that a considerable part 
of it is built over the Charles river. 

As for the “business” done by this station suffice it to 
say that it is used by about 25,000,000 people yearly— 
nearly twice the traffic handled by the Grand Central 
station in New York—and that probably a greater tide 
of vacation travel passes thru it than thru any other ter- 
minal in the world. If, after the convention, you go up 
to the mountain resorts of New Hampshire, or to one of 
the charming places on the Maine coast, you will proba- 
bly travel by way of the Boston & Maine, which now 
controls all the lines running into the North station, and, 
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8 you go, you will notice the size of the baggage-rooms, 
which are said to handle more and heavier trunks than 
any others in the world. 


The Great South Terminal. 


Even greater than the North Union is the South Ter- 
minal station, which shows all manner of things interest- 
ing to railroad men, and even to the layman who is alive 
to the wonders of modern engineering. The station rep- 
resents a consolidation of terminals, for its one huge 
building has taken the place of four stations that for- 
merly accommodated all the traffic coming into Boston 
from the southward. It is controlled, not by any one 
railroad, but by the Boston Terminal company which 
leases privileges to the roads using it. 

Outwardly the South Terminal is very sightly, with its 
simple, massive blocks of warm-colored granite and light 
brick trimmings on the two wings. Within it are the 
most comprehensive arrangements to be found anywhere 
for handling an immense long-distance and local traffic— 
arrangements such that you will not be surprised to learn 
that the whole plant cost more than $15,000,000. And 
it was cheap at that price. The station, with its “yard 
embrace,” covers about thirty-five acres, of which thir- 
teen acres are under roof. The largest station in Great 
Britain—a land of great stations—is the Waverly, at 
Edinburgh, covering twenty-three acres, and the next 
largest, the Liverpool street, at London, covering twenty- 
two and one-fifth acres. You will want especially to 
study the bridge-work in the great train shed, which is 
602 feet long and 112 feet high, with three huge arches 
spanning its width of 570 feet. Under it are stretched 
four miles of track, all under roof. About 3,000 cars 
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run in and out every day, carrying some 25,000,000 pas- 
sengers a year, the number of trains in the nineteen 
operating hours of each day being 766 in the winter and 
more than 800 in the summer. An important point of 
the station arrangements that you will not observe unless 
you look especially for it, is the great “‘ basement” sub- 
way underneath, which has not yet been opened to traffic 
because the surface tracks are sufficient, but which, when 
the city has grown greater, will permit a two-story 
arrangement of tracks, more than doubling the capacity 
of the station, and allowing the local service to be accom- 
modated downstairs while the trains from a distance will 
use the upper story as now. Eventually the basement 
story can be made to handle 4,000 suburban trains a day. 
So you see the architects of the South Terminal built 
with expectation that you and others will continue to visit 
Boston or come to live here in ever increasing numbers. 


The Elevated. 


When you emerge from one of these great stations 
and have occasion to take the Elevated cars—unless you 
want to patronize a herdic—to go to your hotel or board- 
ing-place, you may be perplexed by the apparent intri- 
cacy of Boston street railroading. It seems so much 
easier to get about in a checker-board city like Chicago 
than in this queer old Puritan town, where the earlier 
streets all followed, not, indeed, cow-paths, as tradition 
has it, but the more level stretches on the hilly ground. 
Yet, tho they could not alter the topography of the 
streets—and I am sure none of you would want them to 
do so after you have got tne lay of the land—still the 
engineers of the Boston Elevated Railway company, which 
controls the entire street railway situation in Boston, has 
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followed so very simple a geometric plan that I imagine 
you will have less trouble in getting about than you 
might at first suppose. At any rate, if you come in by 
the South station, all you have to do is to walk up thru 
a covered passage to a station on the Elevated, and if 
by way of the Boston & Maine station, you will see the 
Elevated station right across the street. That is easy 
enough; then, as for getting anywhere, you will certainly 
be helped, not only by the uniform courtesy which the 
Boston Elevated Company exacts of all its employees, 
but by this theoretical planof the system. If Boston had 
been laid out on flat prairie country instead of on a hilly 
site much cut up by intersecting rivers and arms of the 
sea, this is the geometric plan the engineers would have 
followed rigidly. That it has been applied with numerous 
deviations from mathematical regularity can be seen from 
the accompanying map of the real system as accomplished 
and projected, but, for the sake of understanding the sit- 
uation, you will do well to study the theory a bit. 


The Atlantic Circuit. 


The darker lines, it should be said in explanation, rep- 
resent elevated or subway construction—the two stand- 
ing for one distinct form of construction in the Boston 
system—and the light lines represent surface car lines. 
The elevated-subway route from Brattle square, Cam- 
bridge, across the city to Maverick square, East Boston, 
is in process of construction, but for the present you 
must take surface cars to go to Cambridge, and the 
Washington street subway, running across the central 
circle, is still in the future, so that elevated trains now 
start from, say, Sullivan square, Charlestown, and go 
around one side or the other of the central “ Atlantic 
circuit,” as it is called, past Pleasant street, and on to 
Dudley street, Roxbury. 

The circuit itself is the important thing for you to 
understand, for it incloses the busiest portions of the city 
in a great loop. The western part is all in the subway. 
The eastern part, running along the harbor side, is an 
elevated road, and you will doubtless be surprised when, 
just beyond the North station, the train suddenly dips 
downward and you find yourself in the famous subway, 
opened to traffic in 1895, the model for the undergrounds 
that have subsequently been projected in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. If you stay on an Atlan- 
tic circuit train you will emerge from the subway just 
before coming to Pleasant street and will continue your 
journey on the elevated again. These circuit trains sim- 
ply run round and round the loop. 

Supposing that you enter the system either at South 
station or at North station, as shown on this diagram. 
The probability is that you will want to go to the station 
at Park street, which has become the most important 
clearing-house of the system. From South station any 
Atlantic circuit train going in either direction will take 
you there; from North station any Atlantic circuit, or 
any train which the starter announces as “ Subway, Park, 
and Dudley streets.” 

Park street station is important because a very great 
number of cars from the wealthy and populous suburbs 
to the west and south are brought into the subway to 
connect at this point with the elevated trains. What 
street railroad people call technically “bodily transfer ” 
is given to passengers from the elevated to the surface 
cars at this, as at any other station, on the Atlantic cir- 
cuit. In plain English, this means that you walk across 
a platform and board the surface car you want without 
having to bother about any transfer check. So if your 
hotel or boarding-place is anywhere in the Back Bay dis- 
trict of Boston, in Cambridge, Brookline, or the Néw- 
tons, you had better go to Park street and ask one of the 
starters there what car you shall take; it’s their business 
to know. 

And while you are in Park street station you had bet- 
ter look it over with some respect, for, tho comparatively 
small in physical dimensions, it ranks as the third largest 
terminal station in the whole world in the amount of 
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“business” done, that is, of passengers passed. Two 
stations in London are the only ones surpassing it in 
this respect. More than 85,000 passengers take or leave 
cars, or transfer from one car to another at Park street 
on every week day of the year—twice as many people as 
live in Nevada, all told; nearly as many as go to make 
up the population of Wyoming; about the same as the 
total number of inhabitants of Dayton or Richmond. Of 
course, the reason for this prominence of Park street 
station is not far to seek. It is in the midst of the re- 
tail shopping and office buildings, the hotel and theater 
districts of Boston, at one corner of the Common, a short 
block from the State House, and scarcely further from 
City Hall, the Suffolk County Court House, and other 
centers of public activity. It is a matter of history that 
when the subway ‘was built a few years ago no one re- 
alized the extent to which Park street would become the 
central distributing point of the whole city, but that is 
just the way it has developed. Outside the station you 
will notice the famous old Park Street Church, which, 
this past winter, was in danger of being torn down to 
make room for a big office building. 

There are so many other things about the transporta- 
tion facilities, which are the special pride of all good Bos- 
tonians, and generally acknowledged, I believe, by experts 
to compose the world’s ideal system of rapid transit, 
that I hardly know which to single out for mention, but 
probably the features that will most interest you are the 
two great terminal stations at Sullivan square, Charles- 
town, and Dudley street, Roxbury. These, at any rate, 
are unique; you will not see their like in any other city 
of the world. They look more like great steam railroad 
terminals than like ordinary elevated stations, and that is 
not strange when you consider the business they do, the 
vast, volume of suburban traffic that flows in and out 
thru them. 

Trolley Connections. 


At Sullivan square fifteen different lines of trolley cars 
from suburban points converge to meet the elevated 
trains, most of them on the same level. More than 600} 
elevated trains, of four cars each, leave this station every 
twenty-four hours, and more than 1,800 trolley cars.; Its 
daily quota of passengers is about 27,000. Its physical 
resemblance to the steam railroad station of a city of, 
say, 200,000 inhabitants, is rather striking, for the train- 
shed—such it really is—is vaulted with steel girders and 
lighted by high windows and a roof of glass. The ele- 
vated trains enter thru a wide brick arch and the trolley 
cars are stalled in numbered berths on either side of it. 
In the upper stories of the building are some of the offi- 
ces of the company and the training school for conduc- 
tors and motormen—a feature of educational Boston that 
is not without interest when one considers that the safety 
of the traveling public so largely depends upon the suc- 
cess with which the elevated pupils learn their lessons. 

The station at Dudley street is not quite so imposing 
as that at Sullivan square, tho it is equally important as 
a distributing center. Twenty surface lines converge 
here and 68,000 people use the station daily. 

A great many other things I might tell you regarding 
the facilities for getting about in Boston; how the trans- 
fer system has been so far developed that you can go 
practically anywhere, making as many changes of cars as 
you desire for a nickel; how the lines of outside compa- 
nies are articulated with the Boston elevated system so 
that the whole network of trolley lines of eastern Massa- 
chusetts is focused upon the subway-elevated circuit at 
the Hub. But most of the excellences of Boston and 
suburban street railways you will have to discover for 
yourself as you make trips out to Lexington and Con- 
cord; to the seashore resorts nearby; to all the other 
points of interest you are planning to enjoy. Certainly 
one of the first trips you will want to take in is the °b- 
servation tour in one of the “Seeing Boston” cars which 
are operated by an outside company with the cooperation 
of the Boston Elevated. 
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Tendencies in School Legislation. 


By JAMES RUSSELL PARSONS, JR., Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


Most notable of the general features of educational 
legislation in 1902 were the acts and amendments that 
extend or re-inforce state control of schools. 

Virginia’s new constitution transfers the election of 
the superintendent of public instruction (four year term) 
from the general assembly to the people; and, in place of 
his former general supervision, assigns such duties as 
shall be prescribed by the state board of education. 
General supervision of the school system is thus vested 
in a state board of education composed of the governor, 
attorney-general, superintendent of public instruction, 
and three experienced educators to be elected quadren- 
nially from a list of eligibles consisting of one from each 
of the faculties of six specified educational institutions 
and nominated by their respective boards of trustees. 
The authority of the board formerly confined to schools 
of higher grade now permits it to make all needful rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the entire system. 

Louisiana establishes a similar board, consisting of 
three ex-officio members and seven citizens appointed by 
the governor, one from each congressional district. 

The term of New Jersey’s state superintendent is ad- 
advanced from three years to five, and his salary from 
$3,000 to $5,000. New Jersey amends the term of ap- 
pointment of members of the state board, all appoint- 
ments now being for five years. 

South Carolina arranges a plan of supervision over 
the expenditures and physical conditions of educational 
institutions. ; 

Wisconsin has provided that the state superintendent 
of public instruction shall be chosen at the same time 
and manner as members of the supreme court. 

There are now state boards of education in thirty-nine 
political divisions. In ten of these, such boards are 
elected by the people; in twenty-nine they are removed 
one step from the people. In Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut the executive officer of the state 
educational system is appointed by the state board of ed- 
ucation. In twelve political divisions he is appointed by 
the governor, in thirty-one political divisions he is elected 
by the people. In New York the superintendent of 
public instruction, and in Vermont the superintendent of 
education are elected by the legislature. 


Changes in District System. 


The re-organization. of districts received attention. 
The Virginia constitution authorizes the state board of 
education to divide the school territory into divisions, 
each comprising not less than one city or county, a su- 
perintendent to exercise supervision over each. 

Ohio, renewing the permission to township districts to 
change to village districts by popular vote, attached the 
requirement that two-thirds of the electors petition for 
the submission of the question. The same state provided 
for the apportionment of indebtedness in the case of 
transfers of territory from one district to another. It 
also declared by what proceeding the centralized town- 
ship system may be discontinued, and territory may be 
detached from a centralized district and attached to a 
special district. It provided for the discontinuance of 
sub-district schools, and the conveyance of children to 
school on the formation of a high school or joint high 
school district, for paying the tuition of pupils in a sub- 
district, who are transported to a joint subdistrict school, 
and regulated charges for the high school tuition of 
graduates of common schools residing in township, spe- 
cial or joint subdistricts in which no high school is 
maintained. 

Texas made a law enabling certain towns to incorpo- 
rate for the maintenance of free schools. 


Secondary Education. 


Still more directly did some of the year’s legislation 
look to the extension of secondary education. Ohio 
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amended her law for the: establishment of. special. joint 
township high schools, and indicated the initial proce- 
dure necessary, also empowering boards of education in 
districts not maintaining a high school to levy a tax of 
not to exceed two mills on $1 of property for paying the 
tuition of resident children in attendance at high schools 
outside the district. 

Massachusetts provided that the state treasury shall 
wholly reimburse any town whose valuation falls below 
$750,000 for expenditures for the tuition of children in 
high schools outside the town. It must partially repay 
towns of higher valuation, at the same time paying $300, 
yearly to towns of less than 500 families which maintain 
approved high schools; but towns whose valuation for 
each pupil exceeds the average valuation in the common- 
wealth are excepted from these benefits. 

In New York union free school boards were authorized 
to contract with academies for the tuition of academic 
pupils, thus making an academy located in the district 
the academic department of the union school, and enti- 
tling it to receive state aid for the academic instruction 
thus afforded. By the adoption in November, 1902, of 
a constitutional amendment, California empowered the 
legislature to lay a special tax for high schools. 


Supplying Text-Books. 


Public aid in supplying text-books is approved in some 
of the legislation. Maryland placed the distribution 
of the annual appropriation, $150,000, for free text- 
books, to the counties and the city of Baltimore on the 
merly. 
basis of enrollment instead of school population as for- 

South Carolina now permits trustees to furnish free 
text-books to indigent pupils. 


Legislation for Teachers. 


Acts were passed in the interest of teachers’ pensions 
and thus of permanence of service. Maryland provided 
for the retirement on pension of disabled teachers who 
have reached the age of sixty and have given twenty-five 
years of service. Ohio gave power to district boards to 
create boards of pension funds, the majority of the trus- 
tees to be chosen by the teachers interested. 

The great vulue of professional training for teachers 
did not escape consideration. The Massachusetts board 
of education was authorized to admit to state normal 
schools pupils from other states and foreign countries, 
and actual or intending teachers from Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Guam, the Hawaiian islands, and the Philippines. 

New Jersey’s legislature directed the state board to 
inquire into the need of additional facilities for prepar- 
ing teachers, and report on location and cost of a new 
school, if any be needed. 

Ohio established a new normal school in connection 
with Ohio university and one in association with Miami 
university, and provided for a commission to consider the 
advisability of creating still other state normal schools 
and means of improving present training facilities. 

Rhode Island increased her allowance to normal school 
students for traveling expenses; Louisiana authorized 
parishes and wards to send one student each at public 
expense to the state normal school; Ohio improved the 
organization of teachers institutes; while Virginia estab- 
lished a summer normal school for colored teachers; and 
Iowa clothed the state board of educational examiners 
with power to inspect, supervise, and accredit schools de- 
signed for training common school teachers. 

Maryland assumed the publication of a manual of in- 
stitute work and the proceedings of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 





From advance, sheets from New York State Library Bulle- 
tin, No. 80. 
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The Swedish national elementary schools are to in- 
clude in their course of study not less than four hours’ 
instruction in English. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Crade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for p c 
i boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


advertisements are admitted. School 


ses of information only, and no paid 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of THE 


ScHooL JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Preston’s set of six crystal models is an excellent invention. 
The models are made of transparent celluloid, and they 
average four inches for their longest diameter. They 
exhibit six different systems of crystallization, and show 
various derivative forms by means of internal crystal forms, 
also of celluloid. The axes of the crystals are shown by 
various colored silk threads, the same axes by the same 
color, different axes by different colors. Instructors in crys- 
tallography will at once appreciate the excellence of these 
models, which show in a single example for each system the 
chief forms as well as the position and arrangement of the 
crystallographic axes, and their relations to such forms. 
They are superior to glass models, in that they can be freely 
handled, or even drop without danger of breaking. 
Naturally they have received general commendation. 


The Kitson system of incandescent lighting from ordinary 
kerosene oil has met with continuous success both in this 
country and abroad. More than 30,000 of these lights are 
now in use. They are inexpensive and yet they give a bril- 
liant and ae flame. An important item to which they 
owe much of their popularity is the fact that they have the 
approval of boards of underwriters everywhere. 


C. R. Nelson, who has been identified with loose-leaf_sys- 
tems and specialties, has gone into the manufacturing busi- 
ness for himself at 308 Dearborn street, Chicago. r. Nel- 
son is the originator and patentee of many inventions now in 
use in the loose-leaf systems, and will devote himself to the 
manufacture of metal parts for all kinds of loose-leaf bind- 


ers. 

A binder which he is now about to place on the market is 
constructed on entirely new principles and embodies features 
that are decidedly advantageous. 


The glass made by the firm of Redding, Baird & Company, 
of Boston, is proving effectual in increasing the light in the 
school-rooms. This glass was invented by John C. Baird 
after a study of the needs of the eyes of the school children. 


The contract for the construction of steel stacks, and a 
supply of furniture and fittings for the scientific library of 
the patent office at Washington, has been awarded to the 
Art Metal Construction Company, of Jamestown, N. Y. 
This company placed the steel stacks in the other portions 
of the Interior department, that have been fitted in this 
manner, and the work has been extremely satisfactory. 


The Globe-Wernicke Company recently brought an action 
against the Fred Macey Company for infringement of letters 
patent granted to Mr. Wernicke for sectional bookcases. 
After the consideration of the patent, the court decided that 
the sectional bookcases exhibited nothing more than a judi- 
cious selection of well-known devices, obvious in their pur- 
poses, and that there was nothing of the quality of inven- 
tion in any part of the bookcase. Given the idea of sec- 
tional bookcases the imposition of one upon another and the 
lateral extension of these bookcases by duplication of the 
tiers, all the expedients employed in carrying out that idea 
were borrowed and not invented. 


Cheap Lantern Slides. 

The stereopticon and lantern have become one of the 
necessary aids in teaching, and all well-equipped educational 
buildings are now arranged for their use. By means of pic- 
tures or tables projected on a screen information can be im- 
parted in an attractive manner, and a more lasting impression 
is made than in almost anyother way. Inspiteof its obvious 
value, the lantern is not as widely used as would be ex- 
pected, especially in smaller insti- 
tutions. This may perhaps be 
accounted for by the expense and 
difficulty of obtaining the neces- 
sary slides. Illustrations for a 
particular lecture may have no 
permanent value and so they are 
considered out of the question. 
But perfectly satisfactory slides 
for a lantern may be constructed 
by the teacher at slight expense. 4 

Where tables of figures are to 
be reproduced, or quotations used, 7% 
a stencil can be made on a type- 
writer and transferred to a piece 
of plain glass in the same way 
that a mimeograph copy is made. 
This will be found to serve all the 
purposes of a lecture room satis- 
factorily. Frequently a fairly good 
slide can be made by moistening 
the glass plate with the tongue, 
allowing it to dry, then writing on 
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it with ordinary writing fluid, and, when it is dry, rubbing 
lampblack over it with a piece of cotton-batting. Or again, 
the glass slide may be blackened by holding it over a piece 
of burning camphor until it is opaque. Writing or drawin 
on it with some sharp pointed instrument as a needle, an 
then dipping it in a very thin shellac, makes the slide fairly 
permanent. 

The most satisfactory method is to coat the slide with 
some transparent substance as shellac, Canada balsam, or 
thin celloidin, and allow it to dry thoroly. In this case it is 

ssible to write on the glass with a fine pointed pen and 

ndia ink. When desirable colored inks may be used. 
Shaded drawings may be made on ground glass with a lead 
pencil, afterwards rendered transparent by running over it 
a coating of Canada balsam. 

For making picture slides it is possible to construct a cheap 
apparatus which will serve every purpose. The projection 
lens of the lantern may be used as the lens for the copying 
camera. The body may be made of two boxes which slide 
into each other. The lens is placed in one end of the box, 
and the plate holder in the other. 

Ordinary photographic negatives will serve as lantern slides. 
For tables or line drawings, they are really more desirable 
than elaborate slides. They look like blackboard work 
and can be seen distinctly in a rather light room. Black- 
board work can be easily photographed and the negative 
used in the lantern. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, recently said that the lantern 
could be used not only in geography and history classes, but 
in teaching Latin and Greek. Its use is needed in the com- 
mon schools more than oo else, for the pictorial ele- 
ment always interests children. 


To Prevent the Freezing of Gas Pipes. 


A simple and effective device to prevent the freezing of 
gas pipes is a recent German invention. The = consists 
in the insertion of a section of pipe of alarger diameter than 
that of the pipe to be protected, at the point where the con- 
duit issues from the ground or wall. This can easily be done 
when the building is constructed. For a conduit of a diam- 
eter of three-eighths to a half-inch, a length of one foot of 
one-inch pipe will suffice. The deposition of the water par- 
ticles contained in the ody on leaving the plant 
has a temperature of about fifty fey Poel. takes 
place just where the gas is subjected to the most abrupt 
change of temperature, that is, where it issues from the 

ound. If the external temperature is sufficiently low, the 

eposited water immediately congests and clogs the conduit. 
As soon as the gas has acquired the temperature of the con- 
duit the deposition of water and congesting cease. This is 
said to be the case a short distance beyond the first cool- 
ing point. Therefore there is no congestion beyond the in- 
serted larger piece, and this piece is wide enough to accom- 
modate a thick ice crust and still leave a free passage for the 
gas. 


An Enlarged Typewriter Plant. 


The Fox typewriter is widely known for lightness of 
construction, speed, and durability. These qualities have 
made the sale of this machine in large quantities a foregone 
conclusion. The factory of the Fox Typewriter Company, 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been greatly enlarged. The 
main floor and offices have been fitted up in .a handsome 
manner. The result is an almost perfect plant as regards 


convenience, light, and equipment. 
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A Reversible Desk Top and Whittling Tray. 


The accompanying cut represents a reversible desk top 
and a tray recently patented by Robert M. Smith, 
supervisor of manual training in the Chicago public schools. 
This top can be fitted to any ordinary school desk, and it 
makes the problem of construction work and handicraft in 
the lower grades distinctly easier. 

One face of the desk is finished in the usual way. The 
other face has a sunk tray for tools and is covered with a 




















-_ of zinc securely fastened to it, on which to cut paper, 
cardboard, ete. The free edge of the desk top is provided 
with a recess for the hand, by which the top is easily re- 
versed. The opposite edge is secured by round-headed 
screws to the arms of ‘‘slides’’ which project for this pur- 
pose. Slotted = are fitted to each edge of the old desk- 
top, and are ished smooth and true so that the slides 
travel in them as noiselessly as possible. An ink well is ar- 
ranged and furnished with the desk and is pivoted on the 
under side of the top, so that it may swing in and out of 
position as desired. These desk tops, which are supplied by 
the Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, 71 Randolph street, 
Chicago, are in successful use in the lower es of the 
Chicago Normal Practice school, as well as in several of the 
Chicago public schools. 


A Satisfactory Duplicator. 


As the end of the school year approaches and questions for 
the final examinations must be prepared, a first-class dupli- 
cator is almost a necessity in the school work. The product 
of twenty-three years’ experience in duplicators is Daus’s 
‘“Tip-Top ’’ Duplicator, manufactured by the Felix D. Daus 
Duplicator Company, 111 John street, New York. The man- 












ufacturers claim that the objections of other duplicating ap- 
paratus are avoided, and that it is the most reliable, cleanest, 
and most inexpensive duplicating process in existence. 

Each apparatus contains five and a half yards of rolled 
printing surface, which can be used continually and over and 
over —_ for takin Saeaies, and a rubber smoother all 
ready for use. The handling of the apparatus is simple and 
easy. The original is laid written side downwards on the 
printing surface, smoothed lightly in every direction and left 
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to adhere for a few moments. This produces the negative. 
On the negative the sheets to be printed are placed, rolled 
with the rubber smoother and removed until the desired 
number of copies is made. The duplicator reproduces the 
handwriting so faithfully that copies are often mistaken for 
ordinary written letters. 

The New York Central and Williamsport & North Branch 
railroads, among others, have testified to the general satis- 
factory character and economical working of this device. 


Acid-Proof Artificial Stone and Filters. 


The object of this process, says Revue des Produits Chim- 
iques, is the manufacture of artificial stones suitable for 
chemical purposes and also for the filtration of water. 

The chief constituent element of the chemical stones is fine 
sand or powdered stone, moistened with a solution of silicate. 
The material thus obtained is compressed, molded, and then 
baked. During baking, the water separates from the silicate 
solution while the cohesive particles remain and unite the 
sand or crushed stone. This stone, owing to the separation 
of water, becomes porous and is entirely acid-proof. 

Stones for filters are somewhat different in composition. The 
chief element, a pulverized mineral preferably diorite, is mixed 
with crushed chalk. It is then moistened with water, com- 
pressed, molded, dried, and baked. At the time of baking 
the mixed materials are closely united and form a very com- 
pact substance, because diorite or similar minerals contain a 
natural cement which, during baking, exert a cohesive action. 
Moreover, at the time of baking, the carbonic acid is sepa- 
rated from the chalk so that the stone acquires the porosity 
necessary for use as a filter. 


A Keyless Clock. 


For many years the civilized world has been subservient 
to the clock key. It took a long time for the key to be done 
away with and only a short time since did the keyless clock 
become a reality. ‘Be Se 

The principle of this invention is the regulation of the 
clock by electricity. When the clock weight falls to a cer- 
tain point it closes an electric circuit which carries it back 
to the position from which @ 
it started. A dry battery ‘ 
connected with this ingen- 
ius apparatus accomplishes 
what is certainly a revolu- 
tion in clock making. The 
keyless clocks are proving 
an immense success for the 
the United States Electric 
Company, which has placed 
them on the market. 


Spiral Spring Balance. 


All physical determina- 
tions may be reduced in 
the last analysis to meas- 
urements of time, extent, 
or force. The Jolly balance ; 
has been known to physicists as one cf the most con- 
venient instruments for the measurement of force, and 
thus indirectly for the measurement of mass; but the in- 
strument in its primitive form is applicable only to specific 
gravity determinations. To C. E. linebarger, of the Lake- 
view High school, Chicago, is due the credit of havin 
evolved an instrument of precision from the simple spira 
spring balance, and to C. H. Stoelting, president of the 
Chicago Laboratory Supply and Scale Company, is due the 
mechanical perfection and ingenious adaptation which char- 
acterize the ‘‘Improved Spiral Spring Balance’’ in its pres- 
ent form. This instrument is not a ‘‘new invention,’’ but 
rather a happy combination of well-known mechanical prin- 
ciples by which an instrument of limited application has 
been transformed into one of almost universal usefulness in 
the laboratory. 

The construction of this balance is aconsiderable departure 
from that of the ordinary Jolly balance heretofore used, but 
the changes have widened the scope of its use. Determina- 
tions can be made with ease in one-tenth of the time form- 
erly required and with much greater accuracy. 

The balance consists of two telescoping tubes, sixty-five 
centimeters long, nickel plated. mounted on a japanned iron 
tripod, with leveling screws. The inner tube can be adjusted 
up or down by means of a screw, and fifty centimeters of its 
length is graduated in millimeters. A portion of the extreme 
end of the outer tube is cut away and the edge beveled. On 
this edge, which is in line with the graduation of the inner 
tube, is cut a scale nine millimeters long, divided into ten 
equal parts, thus forming a vernier which permits of reading 
accurately to tenths of a millimeter. 

A spiral spring is suspended from a cross arm of the inner 
tube. On the lower end of this spring is fastened an indica- 
tor, consisting of a narrow strip of aluminum, having two 
cross arms, one above and the other below a glass tube thru 
which the indicator passes. The glass tube is supported by an 
adjustable clamp fastened to the outer tube. is arrange- 
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ment permits a play of only twelve millimeters of the spring 
up or down, thus preventing the spring from jumping when 
ag ogee are placed upon or removed from the pans. 

The glass tube is whitened at the back, and a black hair- 
line is carried completely around the middle on the inside. 
This is the zero line and its position on the inside of the class 
eliminates any errors of refraction or parallax. 

From the double cross arm is suspended an aluminum pan 
from which, held by platinum wire, a watchglass forty milli- 
meters in diameter is fastened with swivel connection. 

This instrument is of simple technique and of a wide range 
of usefulness. It is manufactured by the Chicago Labora- 
tory Supply and Scale Company, 39 West Randolph street, 
Chicago. y 

Museum Specimens. 


The department of natural science of the Kny-Scheerer 
Company has arranged a large numberof specimens particu- 
larly adapted for the needs of school museums. Special care 
has been taken in collecting, preparing, and mounting butter- 
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flies and moths. A econ study has also been made of the 
life history of the different species. The care and scope of 
this house’s supply is shown by the collection of mimicry in- 
sects. The number of specimens of insects which resemble 
bark, leaves, or twigs, or which possess forms and colors 
of other insects protected from observation and attack is 
particularly large. 

v4This mimicry is one of the most interesting facts in the 
animal kingdom. Certain colors and forms are possessed by 
animals which adapt them to their surroundings in such 
wise that they are ina measure secured from observation 
and attack. Or they possess forms and colors which cause 
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them to approximate in appearance other creatures, which 
for some reason are feared or disliked by animals which 
might prey upon them. 

he accompanying cut well illustrates mimicry, and the 


. manner in which the specimens offered by the Kny-Scheerer 


Company are prepared. It is an excellent specimen of ono- 
marchus cretaceus, a very large katydid, closely resembling 


a green leaf. 
A New Hand Loom. 


About two years ago Mrs. Mattie Phipps Todd, of Minnea- 
polis, Minn , patented a hand loom for school and kindergar- 
ten use, which has met with great success thruout the 
country. However, Mrs. Todd was not completely satisfied 
with her invention and she has been at work for a long time 
upon an adjustable wooden loom. 


El 
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The loom which is here shown is animproved wooden loom, 
adjustable both ways, and is particularly adapted for ham- 
mock-weaving, as it has permanent hammock attachments. 
Small articles and mats can be worked upon it and ham- 
mocks, with a dip in the center, can be woven of any size. 
This new appliance will be handled commercially by Todd & 
Todd, 730 East Eighteenth street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Educational Trade Field. 


The spring months have brought a number of changes in 
the house of Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. W. H. Ducker 
has retired from the business entirely and has gone back to 
Chicago. Mr. Caspar Hodgson is well established as man- 
ager of the advertising department, and Mr. John Knox has 
been transferred from the Chicago office to New York as of- 
fice manager. 

Miss Edith Winship, Mr. Fielder’s first assistant in the 
editorial department, has been spending the month of April 
in the island of Jamaica, taking a well-earned rest and vaca- 
tion. Miss Isabel K. Macdermott, editor of the Spanish de- 

artment, has gone for a month’s trip to Mexico, combining, 
it is to be hoped, rest and pleasure with some necessary 
business for the house. 


H. T. Loomis, manager of the Practical Text-Book Com- 
pany, has been taking a vacation in the South and on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


L. L. Eaton, formerly in the Philadelphia office of Butler, 
Sheldon & Company, is now connected with the New York 
office of D. C. Heath & Company. ' 


A large number of the agents and managers of the Wer- 
ner School Book Company are now connected with the Amer- 
ican Book Company. Among them are W. J. Button, of Chi- 
cago; George M. Libby, of Boston; J. T. Bell, of Indiana; 
I. G. Stradling, of New York; H. D. Brown, of Chicago, 
and S. S. Beggs, of Michigan. 


R. D.. Ewing, formerly with Butler, Sheldon & Company, 
is now with the American Book Company. 


C. W. G. Hyde, the manager of the Minneapolis Teachers’ 
Agency, and for six years deputy superintendent of public 
instruction of Minnesota, is well known, not only in the 
Northwest, but thruout the country for his ability and in- 
torent. The history of this agency is a guarantee of its re- 
‘“ ability. 


Alexander Forbes, for many years the Western manager of 
Butler, Sheldon & Company, will devote himself entirely to 
institute and lecture work. 


George Wentworth is now in oe of the Central School 
Supply House office in New York. r. Wentworth has done 
business in nearly every state in the Union. 


Irving R. Rehm is the new secretary of the Central School 
Supply House of Chicago, succeeding F. J. Albrecht. 


Mr. A. W. Elson, the well-known art publisher of Boston, 
is in Europe for a well earned vacation. He will return 
about June 10. 


John H. Pugh, for nine years with the Werner School 
Book Company, is now representing D. C. Heath & Company, 
with his headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


Frank J. Sessions has closed his connection with Rand, 
McNally & Company, and has become the secretary of the 
Commercial club at Cedar Falls, Iowa. He has been offered 
the superintendency of the Iowa educational exhibit at the 
St. Louis exposition. 


The American Book Company in Cincinnati has secured the 
three upper floors of the new building, Eighth and Sycamore 
streets. The company will occupy these quarters until its 
new building on Pike street, now in course of construction, 
is finished. 


E. F. Adams, for the past eight years the Iowa represent- 
ative of the Western Publishing House, is now with Rand, 
McNally & Company. 


The publishers have won a victory in their effort to have 
the union label on text-books abolished in Montana. The 
supreme court of the state has ordered a hearing on the ap- 
plication for an injunction against the text-book committee, 
on the ground that the part of the law calling for the union 
label on books is unconstitutional. 
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Mr. C. T. Nichols, formerly in the New England field for 
the Macmillan Company, is now connected with the Lothrop 
Company, of Boston. 


The Columbia School Supply Company has recently placed 
its Crowell cabinets in the following places: Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Cincinnati; Galion and Columbus Grove, 
Ohio; Shakopee, Hector, Montevideo, Rochester, Northfield, 
and Austin, Minn.; Northwood, Eddyville, and Delta, Iowa; 
Shelbyville, Ill.; Macon, Mo.; St. Mary’s school, Michigan 
City, Ind.; Worcester, Mass. ; Hardwick Academy, Hardwick, 
Vt.; Rocky Ford, Col. 


The Educators’ Exchange, the well-known agency of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Portland, Me., is publishing a salary chart 
which shows the record of this agency in Massachusetts for 
the last fifty years. The length of its existence and the evi- 
dence brought forward on this chart are indisputable proofs 
that good work has been done in the past and that this will 
undoubtedly continue in the future. 


Mr. L. C. Smith and his three brothers, who recently sev- 
ered their connection with the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company, will build a new factory in the near future at Syr- 
acuse, where they will manufacture a single keyboard, 
shift-key typewriter. 


Because of its rapidly increasing business, the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company has been obliged to branch out. 
Hereafter the New York office will occupy the building at 
243 Broadway. The Buffalo office of the company has also 
been greatly enlarged. Since this company started business 
it has met with remarkable success. A striking testimonial 
to its machines is the fact that they are used exclusively 
in the United States navy. 


Among the radical changes of the past few years in educa- 
tional sentiment is the gradual transformation in the attitude 
of supervisors towards ,reliable teachers’ agencies. At 
Minneapolis, the commercial and educational center of the 
Great Northwest is located the Minneapolis Teachers’ 
Agency, which has set for itself a high ideal. It absolutely 
declines to register teachers who are failures. Its resolute 
adherence to this principle has won the confidence of employ- 
ing officers and the respect of the teaching profession. 


The American School Furniture Company has been awarded 
two large contracts for the equipment of the New York 
High School of Commerce. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency has just opened a branch 
office in Los Angeles, Cal., under the management of Mr. 
George A. Sorrick, of Los Angeles. Mr. Sorrick is a gradu- 
ate of an Ohio college, has had twelve years successful ex- 
perience in teaching, and has also had experience in manag- 
ing business affairs, all of which should make him particularly 
successful in his new field. 

While the Chicago and Los Angeles branches will codper- 
ate when practicable, it is understood that they are distinct 
and separate and that no territorial limits are placed on 
either. The Chicago office will continue to place teachers in 
all parts of the country, as heretofore, and the Los Angeles 
office will place teachers wherever it has an opportunity. 
Teachers may register at both offices at a slight additional 
cost over. one registration and thus secure it is claimed, 
a service unequaled thruout the West. 


It is never out of place to say something concerning 
Joseph Dixon, the founder of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. The following comes to us as an extract from 
Graphite, and it gives some account of his numerous in- 
ventions: 

‘Before he was twenty-one he invented a machine to cut 
files; afterwards he learned the printer’s trade, then wood 
engraving, then lithography, and became a thoro chemist, 
optician, and-photographer. He was probably the first to 
take a portrait by the camera; he first used the reflector, 
so that the subjects should not appear to be reversed. He 
built the first locomotive with wooden wheels, but with the 
same double crank now used. He originated the process of 
photo-lithography. To guard against abuses of this process, 
he invented the system of printing in colors on bank notes 
and patented it, but never received any benefit, all the 
banks having used it without pay. He perfected the system 
of making collodion for the photographers, and aided Mr. 
Harrison in the mode of oveling lenses for camera tubes. 
He is the father of the steel-melting business in this country, 
is widely known as the originator of the plumbago crucible 
as now made, and his establishment in Jersey City is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

“* Among other things besides the above, Mr. Dixon made a 
machine to cut devices on rollers used in calico printing, 
fast colors for calicoes and other fabrics, green ink for bank 
notes, improvements on daguerreotypes and photographs, 
devices for making lead pencils (the Dixon pencils are among 
the best, if not the very best, made in this country), im- 
provements in steamboats used in Lynn in 1823, improve- 
ments in dyeing, pyrotechnics, and an organ to go by steam, 
water, or weights.’’ 
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New Smith Premier Management. 


There have been a large number of changes in the type- 
writer industry of late. Among the most important of these 
is the change which has occurred in that great industry, the 
manufacture and sale of Smith Premier typewriters. Anew 
organization is at the head of the great factory in Syracuse 
and is directing the management and policy of the many 
branches in all parts of the world. 

With the new organization the great enterprise has taken 
on anew life. The present capacity of the work is strained 
to its utmost, and more than 3,000 machines are turned out 
every month. A new factory has been not only decided 
upon, but the plans are drawn and the work is under way. 
This will be completed early in July, and the structure will 
be one of the greatest of modern factory buildings. It will 
measure 370 feet frontage by 60 feet, and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad is to run tracks to its 
very doors. 

The president of this organization, the man who has 
planned and re-organized the system, who is responsible for 
the construction at record breaking speed of this enormou s 
factory, is the Hon. Timothy L. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, lieu- 
tenant-governor of New York under Governors Blac k, 
Roosevelt, and Odell. The ex-lieutenant-governor, ca pi- 
talist, statesman, and financier has turned to this busin ess 
enterprise, and intends to make the Smith Premier p lant 
the best and most profitable in the world. 

Mr. Woodruff has been for many years one of the heaviest 
holders of typewriter stock in the country, and on account 
of this fact and because of his rare business ability, his elec- 








Mr. ALEx. T. BROWN, 
Vice-President. 


Hon. Timotuy L. WooDRUFF, 
President. 


tion to the presidency of the company was eminently fitting. 
He has been identified with the manufacture and sale of 
typewriting machines almost from the time of their intro- 
duction. One ofthe original owners of the Yost typewriting 
machine, and an officer of that company when it put the 
Yost on the markets of the United States and Great Britain, 
he only relinquished his personal activity in its management 
when he entered upon official life. Now Mr. Woodruff has 
brought his experience and ability into the management of 
the Smith Premier Company, and he has determined to 
capture the typewriter markets of the world. 

The new vice-president is Alexander T. Brown, of Syracuse. 
Mr. Brown entered the employ of the Smiths in the manufac- 
ture of guns and on these he secured a number of patents. 
He soon turned his attention to typewriters and as the result 
of his inventive genius the first Smith Premier machine was 
put on the market in 1885-6. Even then it contained many 
of the features which have made the machine famous. The 
improved mechanism was produced by Mr. Brown, and it 
has never been changed except to adapt it to different sizes. 
The intricacy of it all can be perhaps imagined from the 
statement that a complete machine contains more than 1,200 
parts. Mr. Brown has shown his great business ability in 
his various commercial enterprises. 

Frank F. Peard, of Baltimore, isthe new secretary. While 
still in his teens he became connected with the Remington 
Typewriter Company. In 1893, his business success led to his 
acceptance of the position of business manager of the Balti- 
more Evening News, a position he relinquished later to be- 
come the treasurer of the Baltimore Morning and Sunday 
Herald. ; 

The treasureris William A. Dyer, who has had large busi- 
ness experience in Boston and southeastern Massachusetts. 

With such a.group of officers the new company can hardly 
fail to continue and surpass the successes gained by the old 
organization. The Smith Premier Company has always main- 
tained, and the new management has already emphasized, its 
determination to have a splendid selling organization, all over 
the world. To the personal integrity and enterprise of its 
managers is due, in a large measure, the rapid and enormous 
introduction the machine has attained during a comparatively 
few years. k 
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With the Publishers. 


The advertising department of Scribner’s Magazine has 
issued a ‘‘Private School Primer’’ which contains a most 
interesting collection of facsimile pages from old Family 
Primers, the books in use in this country a hundred years 
ago. They are photographic copies from the original and very 
rare volumes now in the Ford collection in the Astor library, 
New York. Their interest is certainly unique. There are 
pe from the New England Primer of 1800, New York 

mer of 1837, Franklin Family Primer of 1807, Southern 
Primer of 1841, and the famous Clinton Primer of 1832. 


Denny’s Elementary English Composition, published by 
Allyn & Bacon, has been introduced in the Chicago schools. 


In accordance with the printed notice issued by the Amer- 
ican Publishers’ Association, giving a plan to correct the 
abuses following the extreme cutting of wholesale prices on 
copyright books published under its rules, the various pub- 
lishers are issuing a schedule at which their books can be 
supplied by themselves. 


John Wanamaker has sold the rights and titles of his pub- 
lication, Everybody’s Magazine, to the Ridgway-Thayer 
Company, composed of Erman J. Ridgway, John Adams 
Thayer, and G. W. Wilder. The property was passed over 
to the new publishers by Robert C. Ogden on April 15, and 
the June number will bear the imprint of the new concern. 
Mr. Ridgway for several years has been connected with 
Frank A. Munsey. He is at ag vice-president of the 
Frank A. Munsey Company. r. Thayer is a director of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, publishers of The Delin- 
eator and other fashion magazines. He was formerly with 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. The other member of the cor- 
poration, Mr. Wilder, is the president of the Butterick Com- 
pany. 

While New York is the proper center for the publication 
of the educational papers of E. L. Kellogg & Company, 
they are by no means local in character and circulation. 
Every state is represented and most foreign countries. They 
have enthusiastic subscribers in Japan, India, Hawaii, etc. 
The Southern states have grown rapidly along educational 
lines during the past few years, and the Kellogg papers are 
more widely circulated there than any other publication. 
On the Pacific coast they have many friends. The Western 
office, at 266 Wabash avenue, Chicago, has been visited by 
as many as six hundred teachers on a single Saturday. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons have recently published ‘‘ Pitman’s 
Shorthand Teacher’s Handbook,’’ which should prove a val- 
uable help to commercial teachers on account of its unique 
character. In view of the growing importance of shorthand 
teaching and the constant increase in the number of teachers, 
the announcement of this work will arouse considerable in- 
terest, as it stands alone in its field. 

The Isaac Pitman shorthand was the first system invented 
and has stood the test of over sixty years of actual practice. 
It is a simple, legible, brief, and consistent system, which is 
used by ninety-five per cent. of court reporters in English- 
speaking countries. Since its invention in 1887, a large 
amount of literature on this system has been published, and 
at the present time it supports two weekly journals and 
eight monthly shorthand periodicals. This system is taught 
in the high schools of New York and other large cities. A 
-— tribute to its merits is the fact that more than a hun- 

red of the shorthand systems in existence are modifications 
of the Isaac Pitman system. 


The partnership firm of Doubleday, Page & Company has 
been transferred into a corporation of the same name. Mr. 
J. L. Thompson, formerly a member of the firm, is no longer 
connected with the business. The officers of the new corpo- 
ration are Frank N. Doubleday, president; Walter H. Page, 
vice-president; Henry W. Lanier, secretary, and Samuel A. 
Everitt, treasurer. Herbert S. Houston is a director of the 
company. The business itself undergoes no change in man- 
agement. 


Robert Grier Cooke, the New York publisher, has re- 
moved to 307 Fifth avenue. ' 


David B. Ivison. 


David Brinkerhoff Ivison, one of the founders of the 
American Book Company, died suddenly at his home in New 
York on April 6. Mr. Ivison, who was the last surviving 
member of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman & Company, now 
connected with the American Book Company, was born in 
1835 at Auburn, New York, where his father, Henry Ivison, 
was established as a publisher and bookseller. Henry Ivison 
soon after moved to New York, and engaged in the publica- 
tion of school books. Indeed this firm published most of the 
books used in the public schools fifty years ago. In 1857 the 
younger Mr. Ivison became a clerk in the business. In 1864 
the firm was re-organized and he was admitted as a member 
of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Company. In 
1882 Henry Ivison retired from the firm, transferring his 
entire interest in the business to his only son, David B. Ivison 

In January, 1887, the business was again re-organized un- 
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der the firm name of Ivison, Blakeman & Company. In 
May, 1890, the four great school book publishing houses of 
this country became incorporated as the American Book 
Company, including the publications of Ivison, Blakeman & 
Company, D. Appleton & Company, A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, of New York, and those of Van Antwerp, rey | 
Company, of Cincinnati. Three of these houses lost t 
individuality pd this change. Mr. Ivison became the second 
= of the company, serving from 1893 to 1895, when 

e was succeeded by Harry T. Ambrose. ¥ 

Mr. Ivison was married in 1860 to Emeline M. Crane, 
daughter of Daniel Crane, of New York. For a time he 
vel at Rutherford, N. J., where he was an elder of the 
Presbyterian church. He was one of those who founded 
the church in 1863. 

He was a member of the Aldine and Union League Clubs, 
the Geographical Association, and a fellow of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Publishers Protest Against Ordinance. 

An ordinance has been promulgated by Mayor Low in re- 
gard to dealers in second-hand goods, which the administra- 
tion has announced it will enforce against the dealers in sec- 
ond-hand books. A meeting of the prominent booksellers 
was held recently to protest against this enforcement. 
Among those present were representatives of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, E. P. Dutton & go ey G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, the Baker & Taylor Company, and 
Doubleday, Page & Company. q 

Among other things the ordinance provides that no dealer 
can purchase in any place except his store, which would pre- 
vent his going to residences for the purpose of purchasing a 
library or collection of books of any sort. It provides that 
such goods after purchase must be prominently displayed in 
the place of business of the dealer for thirty days before 
they can be sold by him. A further provision of the ordi- 
nance is that any second-hand article purchased must be 
sold in the exact condition in which it was purchased. This 
item would apern the rebinding or repair of any rare or 
= book which might come into the possession of the 

ealer. 

A resolution was adopted appointing a committee to wait 
upon the mayor and point out the injustice of this ordinance 
as applied to books. 


& 
er 


A Rare Opportunity. 


Superintendent, principal, or bookman under middle age, 
familiar with educational books, having ideas as to what 
books should be published and methods of sale, can have de- 
sirable position in book house in New York city as manager. 
Must invest some capital which will be fully secured. 
Address, McAlister care SCHOOL JOURNAL office, 61 East 
9th street, New York. 


A Reading Rest. 


A holder for books has been recently invented, which 
is arranged for the convenience of the reader, and which can 
be adjusted to any desired position. It is designed especially 
for use with bulky volumes. The support has a metallic 
plate shaped to conform to .the upper surface of the leg 
above and below the knee, and can be used while the reader 
is sitting with the leg in a bent position and with -the foot 
resting on the floor. On the upper surface of the plate are 
two parallel keepers in which a slide having an upwardly 
projecting knob or head, is mounted. On this knobis clamped 
a socket device; this serves as a support for the shelf on 
which the book rests, and by loosening the screw which 
holds the clamp, the shelf can be adjusted to any desired 
position. To adapt thedevice for persons who are near 
or far sighted it is only necessary to slide the support back 
and forth between the keepers until the focusing point is 
used. As the support can be made of aluminum, thus adding 
little to the weight of the book, and as the whole is sup- 
ported directly from the floor, the book can be maintained in 
a" much longer and more easily than if held in the 

ands. 


An Artistic Catalog. 


The latest catalog of Ginn & Company is noteworthy for 
its artistically designed covers, the 
work of the well-known artist Thomas 
B. Hapgood. The high standard of 
this work is continu within, where 
several important announcements and 
| descriptions of forthcoming and _ past 
ublications are made. The whole book- 
et is an exceedingly acy ond pro- 
| duction, satisfying to both the brain and 
| the eye. The bringing of artistic work 
| into this field is significant of what is 
|| done in these days to make announce- 
ments as attractive as possible. Simple 
as the design is in itself, it can hardl 
fail to accomplish the purpose for whic 
it was intended, 
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Books Under Way. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, 


‘*How to Keep Well,’’ by Floyd M. Grandall. 
‘‘The Land of Joy,’’ by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
‘‘The Poultry Book,’’ Part I., by Harrison Weir. 


Hinds & Noble. 


‘‘The Best American Orations of To-Day,’’ compiled and 
arranged by Harriet Blackstone. 

‘‘Selected Readings from the Most Popular Novels,’’ 
compiled and arranged by William Mather Lewis. 

‘‘The Groundwork of Psychology,’’ by G. F. Stout. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


‘The Rational Method in Reading,’’ by Edward G. Ward, 
late superintendent of public instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
A Fifth Reader. Illustrated. . 

‘How the People Rule,’’ an elementary text-book in civics 
for lower grammar grades, by Charles DeForest Hoxie. 
‘‘Heroes of Chivalry,’’ by Louise Maitland. A 

volume in the series ‘‘ Stories of Heroes,’’ illustrated. 

‘Tools and Machines,’’ by Charles Barnard. A _ supple- 
mentary reader for boys’ schools, manual training schools, 
ete. Illustrated. 

Stories from the Hebrew,’’ by Josephine W. Heermans. 
A supplementary reader. Illustrated. 

‘Porto Rico,’’ The Land of the Rich Port, by Joseph B. 
Seabury. Illustrated. 

‘¢ American Heroes and Heroism,’’ by William A. Mowry 
and Arthur May Mowry. A volume in theseries ‘‘ America’s 
Great Men and Their Deeds.’’ Illustrated. 

‘*An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene,’’ by Prof. H. 
W. Conn, Professor of Biology in Wesleyan university. 

‘‘Complete Teachers’ Record and Registey,’’ by Supt. J. 
A. Whiteford, of Moberly, Mo. 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 


‘‘ Leavening the Nation,’’ The Story of American Home 
Missions, by Dr. J. B. Clark. Illustrated. 

**The Baptists,’? The Story of the Churches Series, by 
Henry C. Vedder, D. D., with frontispiece. 

‘¢ The Presbyterians; ’’ The Story of the Churches Series, 
by Charles L. Thompson, D. D., with frontispiece. 

‘‘Present-Day Evangelism,’’ by Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

‘‘God and Music,’’ by Rev. John Harrington Edwards. 

‘Social Ethics,’’ by Prof. J. M. Coleman. 

‘“‘If Not the Saloon—What?’’ By Rev. James E. Free- 
man, with frontispiece. 

‘‘My Woodland Intimates,’’ by Effie Bignell. Illustrated. 

‘«With the Trees,’”’ by Maud Going. Illustrated. 

‘Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures,’’ by H. R. Poore, A. N. A. Illustrated. 

‘‘Reciprocity,’’ by Profs. J. Laurence Laughlin and H. 
Parker Willis. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


‘‘His Daughter First,’’ by Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 

‘“‘Trent’s Trust and Other Stories,’’ by Bret Harte. 

‘¢ Texas’’ (American Commonwealth Series), by George 
P. Garrison. 

‘‘New Edition of Virginia’? (American Commonwealth 
Series), by John Easton Cook. ’ 

‘¢ New Edition of Ohio’’ (American Commonwealth Series), 
by Rufus King. 

‘* A Spectre of Power,’’ by Charles Egbert Craddock. 

‘‘Centenary Edition of Nature,’’ by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

‘‘ Centenary Edition of Essays,’’ First and Second Series, 

’ by Ralph Waldo Emerson. ; 

‘‘Shakespeare’s Tempest’’ (Riverside Literature Series 
No. 154), edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., professor of 
Rhetoric in Union college. ; ; ; 

‘‘ Masterpieces of Latin Literature’’ (in translations) 
edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, instructor in Latin in the 
University of Chicago. 


The Macmillan Company. 


‘‘Cicero’s Orations and Letters,’’ edited by R. A. von 
Minckwitz, DeWitt Clinton High school, New York., 

‘‘The Principles of Economics;”’ Together with a Sketch 
of Economic History. For use in secondary schools. By 
Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. LL. D. University of Wisconsin, and 
George Ray Wicker, Ph.D., Dartmouth college. 

‘‘Source Readers in American .. Vol. IV. 
Romance of the Civil war. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Harvard university. 

‘“‘The Geography of Commerce,’’ by Spencer Trotter, 
Ph.D., Swarthmore college. 

‘The Story of Rome as Greeks and Romans Tell It ;’? An 
Elementary Source Book, by George Willis Botsford, Columbia 
university, and Lillie Shaw Botsford. 

‘“New Physical Geography,’’ by R. S. Tarr, Cornell uni- 
versity. 

‘¢ American Government;’’ A Text-Book in Civics, by R. 
L. Ashley, High school, Pasadena, Calif. 


new 
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‘*Special Method in Primary Reading and Story,’’ by 
ane A. MeMurry Ph.D., State Normal school, DeKalb, 
s. 


“How We are Fed;’’ A Geographical Reader, by J. F. 
Chamberlain, State Normal school, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. S. Barnes & Company. 


‘‘The Stumbling Block,’’ by Edwin Pugh. 

‘‘ The Real Benedict pen | ”? by Charles Burr Todd. 

‘* Life’s Common Way,”’ by Annie Eliot Trumbull. 

‘‘The Child Housekeeper,’’ by Elizabeth Colson and Anna 
G. Chittenden. 


D. Appleton & Company. 


‘‘An Elementary Chemistry with a Laboratory Manual,’’ 
by R. H. Bradbury. 

‘*Genetic Psychology,’’ by Prof. C. H. Judd. 

‘Hermann and Dorothea,’ edited by Prof. Arthur H. 
Palmer. 

‘*A History of Roman Literature,’’ by Prof. Harold N. 
Fowler. 


EXPEN 


Summer Schools. 


July 14.-Aug. 11.—Marthas Vineyard Summer institute. 
Address, Dr. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

—At Cottage City, Marthas Vineyard, Mass. 

July 8-Aug. 15.—New York university, at New York. 
Address the secretary of the summer session, University 
Heights, New York City. 

July 6-Aug. 14.—Harvard Summer School at Cambridge, 
Mass. Address, J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge. 

July 8-Aug. 19.—Columbia university at New York. Ad- 
dress the secretary of the university, Morningside Heights, 
New York City. 

June 8-July 31.—Lenoir academy, at Lenoir, Caldwell 
county, N. C. 

June 11-July 24.—University of Texas, at Austin. 
tary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24.—University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
Address the Registrar. 

June 15.-Aug. 15.—Drake university at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address, Prof. Charles O. Denny. 

June 17.-Sept. 4.—School of Education of the University 
Chicago. Address the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June 22-July 3.—Trans-Mississippi School of Superinten- 
dence, at Omaha. Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22.-Aug. 1.—Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. Ad- 
dress, Eli Dunkle, Athens, Ohio. 

June 23-Aug. 7.—Mount Union college, Alliance, O. Sec- 
retary, William Soule. 

June 23-Aug. 1.—Summer School of the South, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Address, P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

June 23-Aug. 4.—Fifteenth Session of the Virginia Summer 
School of Methods at the University of Virginia, Address, 
Supt. E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, Va. 

June 25-Aug. 5.—University of California at Berkeley, Cal. 
Address, the registrar. 

_ June 29-July 26.—Chicago Normal school. Address, Prin. * 
Arnold Tompkins. 

June 29-Sept. 4.—Ott Schools of Expression at Chicago. 

Address, Edward Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 


cago. 
July 1-Aug. 14—University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
July 6.—July 18.—National Summer School at San Fran- 
cisco. Address, S. C. Smith, 321-325 Sansome street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
July 6-Aug 15.—Cornell university, at Ithaca. Address 
Ad- 


Secre- 


the registrar of Cornell university at Ithaca, N. Y 

July 6-Aug. 15.—Syracuse university, at Syracuse. 
dress secretary of the summer school. 

July 6.-Aug. 29.—Kindergarten Training School at Grand 
Reside, Mich. Address the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23 —Summer School of Theology of Harvard uni- 
versity, at Cambridge. Address, Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 13-25.—The New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Boston. Address, American Book Company, Music 
Department, 100 Washington 5, New York city. 

uly 14-Aug. 20.—Summer Classes for the Study of Eng- 
lish at Fort Edward Collegiate institute, Fort Edward, N. 
NG wee Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague place, Albany, 


Ni 

July 21-Aug. 7.—Summer School of Science for Atlantic 
Provinces of Canada at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address, 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island. 

July 27.-Aug. 8.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Music at Chicago. Address, Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 





Scrofula is a bad thing to inherit or acquire, but there is 
this about it—Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely cures even the 
worst cases. 
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President David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
university, is right in saying that if anything is to be 
found fault with in the present college period it is that 
four years is too short. The abbreviations suggested by 
the president of Harvard and the defalcation proposed 
by the president of Columbia represent tendencies opposed 
to the relentless progress of human evolution, which is 
rather in the direction of gradually prolonging the period 
of education. The reason it is so hard to argue with 
most college authorities a question that is broadly edu- 
cational is that they are fetish worshipers, to whom 
an A.B.is of greater consequence than educational 
breadth, and an M. A. is more precious than grasp of the 
problems of life and leadership in some department of 
civilization. The effects of the old cloisteral isolation 
have not yet disappeared from the colleges. The cob- 
webs are still there. This has been more than abundantly 
shown in recent months. A particularly striking arraign- 
ment is that contained in the timely protest by Prof. 
William James in The Harvard Monthly against the hom- 
age paid to college degrees. 

Professor James holds a greater variety of doctors’ 
degrees than usually falls to the lot of a distinguished 
leader in the world of culture, and so his attack will have 
all the more force. The colleges of the land and the 
schools that imitate their little vanities, even into the do- 
main of silliness, ought to unite in a vote of thanks to 
him for revealing to them the incontestable absoluteness 
of the childishness that produced the college programs 
now in vogue, with strings of titles appended to every in- 
structor’s name. Titles do not establish ability to teach. 
Are the colleges banking on parents who do not know 
this? Professor James suggests that the ideais to make 
the parent or student say to himself, on reading the fac- 
ulty list: “ This must be a terribly distinguished crowd,— 
their titles shine like the stars in the firmament.” It is 
more likely, however, that circus programs and after-din- 
ner speeches have so hardened the average man of intel- 
ligence against display heads that he will regard the tails 
tied to the names of instructors as does Professor James, 
who speaks of the practice as “a sham, a bauble, a dodge 
whereby to decorate tle catalogs of colleges and schools.” 
Let the colleges look to substance rather than to appear- 
ances. The only anxiety worth having is how to make 
the four years’ course yield adequate results in genuine 
culture. 





Not the least among the signs of the development of 
professional feeling among teachers is the honor paid to 
the memory of leaders whom death has removed from 
the school field. The memorial exercises held at New 
York university last Saturday, as an expression of re- 
spect for the late Dr. Edward R. Shaw, were attended 
by several hundred educators. While the majority of 
them were present and former students of the School of 
Pedagogy, who had been privileged to be‘ members of 
Dr. Shaw’s classes, there were quite a number of men 
and women who had no connection with the university. 
The ever genial Henry Houck had come all the way 
from Harrisburg, Penn., for the occasion, and Dr. 
William T. Harris delivered a fine address upon “ Present 
Educational Conditions in the United States,” as a token 
of his regard for the man whose loss the teaching pro- 
fession mourns. Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, of 
New York university, presided. Dr. Isobel Camp, as 
chairman of a students’ committee, presented these reso- 
lutions: 


Whereas our friend and former teacher in the New York 
University School of Pedagogy, Edward Richard Shaw, 
Ph.D., has been called from the threshold of a new and im- 
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portant educational labor to enter into life eternal, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, that we, his pupils, testify to our appreciation 
of the valuable service he rendered to this school in its in- 
ception, its organization and development, and its full reali- 
zation. 

Resolved, that his long, varied, and successful experience 
in the class-room, his untiring observation of teachers’ work 
at home and abroad, his fertility in adapting and originating 
material for new departures in the art of education, his 
ardent devotion to his calling, his ripe scholarship, and his 
profound study of the philosophy of education, placed him in 
the front rank of professional teachers. 

Resolved, that his influence upon our own teaching ideals 
and aims has been so inspiring and far-reaching, that, in our 
work, as in that of our successors, henceforth, ‘‘He, being 
dead, yet speaketh.’’ 

Resolved, that a copy of this expression of our grateful 
acknowledgment of his work and worth, and of our deep sense 
of personal loss, be presented to his widow as a token of our 
sympathy in her bereavement. 





The Society of Educational Research completed its 
organization last Saturday, by adopting a constitution. 
The purpose, as already announced, will be to study the 
relative values of different educational processes and 
forms of school administration, from the standpoint of 
results. A Bureau of Educational Research has been es- 
tablished, with Dr. J. M. Rice as director, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the plans of the society into effect. 
Copies of the prospectus issued by the society will be 
forwarded to any reader who may be interested, on appli 
cation to the editor of THE ScHooL JOURNAL, 61 East 
9th street. 





A most readable book on genetic psychology, with spe- 
cial reference to the work of education, is that by Dr. 
Charles Hubbard Judd, the latest addition to Appleton’s 
International Education Series. The author has made 
extensive studies of the literature of the subject, and re- 
veals originality and a fine grasp of the psychological 
problem most directly affecting the teacher of children. 


CEPR 
Foolish Charges. 


Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has answered the newspaper attacks 
leveled at him with this statement: 


“As for the attack upon me as commissioner of edu- 
cation for Porto Rico, I am not ashamed of any- 
thing I did. I went there in 1900, and acted under the 
military law until the organization of the legislative 
assembly. It is true that some of my readers were used, 
and it is true that I bought desks and supplies, but 
everything I did was authorized by law. 

“Under the law, I had to purchase all text-books and 
supplies, and when the question of readers came up I 
naturally included mine. I cuncluded that mine was ss 
good as any other, for I had made it. Mr. Fry, com- 
missioner of education in Cuba, put in some of his rea:- 
ers. It was a perfectly sensible thing to do. I could do 
better work with books that I had made than with books 
I oy not prepared. I had no financial interest in them 
at all. : 

“We used three readers, one made by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, one published by the American 
Book Company, and my Standard Reader. We did not 
use many of these books, as the bulk of our books were 
in Spanish. These were published by Appleton & Com- 
pany, the American Book Company, and Silver; Burdett 
& Company. A large part of the reading of the schools 
was from Spanish and English charts, published by Potter, 
Putnam & Company. The whole amount of money for 
all books and school supplies was only $30,000. 

“T do not know, but I should say we had from 8,000 to 
10,000 of my readers in use. The people had nothing 
and we had to furnish them with everything for the 
schools, down to pens, pencils, and ink.” 


Mr. Brumbaugh’s position is reasonable. An author 
who does not stand by his belief in his own book wrongs 
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his publisher, whom he persuaded that the book repre- 
sented his convictions of what is best in that particular 
line. It is false modesty that prompts an author to con- 
ceal his book when asked to recommend a text. Several 
school boards have the rule of excluding from considera- 
tion in text-book adoptions for their towns, the publi- 
cations written by any one connected with their particu- 
lar school systems. The absurdity of this is evident. If 
anything, the book prepared by one in the school system 
should receive more attention than any other text. The 
logic of this suggestion is plain. A little common sense 
applied to school affairs would help the cause of educa- 
tion wonderfully. 
EPOX 


Two Kinds of Men. 


Quite a number of years ago two young men were grad- 
uated from a normal school. One was an earnest student 
of all that pertained to a complete preparation for teach- 
ing; the other labored enough to win a fair standing; he 
had audacity, and that often appears to be scholarship; if 
he lacked specific knowledge, he could and would still 
talk on. The teacher, on one such occasion, asked: “ How 
do you make that out?” He replied: “On general prin- 
ciples.” Applying these quite often he received the ini- 
tials, G. P., and by them was well known and admired. 

A principalship in a small high school became vacant 
about the time of graduation and the faculty recom- 
mended G. P. for the place. This was done, as was said, 
because the better student (B. S.), gave his mind so ex- 
clusively to his profession that he could not deal with the 
adult world (the trustees) as well as G. P., whose mind 
was not filled with logarithms, chemical formulas, ratio 
of circle to diameter, the wave theory of light, the classes 
and sub-classes of animal life, etc. 

But B.S. was recommended to an assistant principal- 
ship in another high school, and afterward became its 
principal, a post he held for many years, in which he did 
a true teacher’s work and received a true teacher's re- 
ward—the satisfaction arising from doing the most he 
could for others; “ ’Twas all he wished.” 

But G. P. had fixed his aim on other rewards. His sal- 
ary was moderate; he wanted a larger one. When school 
was out he put on a nice street coat, he kept in a closet 
at the school, and, turning over to assistants any pupils 
who needed special help, he went into the business houses 
and offices to “ pick up news.” He learned, in the course 
of the year, that a certain town had decided to have a 
superintendent; he determined to win this prize. It is 
not needful to tell the steps taken; he believed, on 
“general principles,” that political scheming was worth 
much more than scholarship in such an effort, and was 
elected. His success led him to look around for larger 
fields to conquer; he believed it would only be needful to 
have more wires and have them all properly pulled in 
order to hold a similar office in a large city. 

The chief aim of G. P. has been to occupy a place 
having a larger salary. He believes in education. He 
wants good school-houses and plenty of books. He rec- 
ommends any new thing he hears has been adopted in 
New York, Boston, or Chicago, for he wants schools he 
superintends to be up to date. He keeps himself popu- 
lar with the school officials and the teachers. He has 
made some addresses at educational meetings. Here are 
two men who have reached the supremest educational 
places they can probably ever attain. One has been a 
student all his life of problems more or less connected 
with the work of teaching; the other has diverted his 
course from teaching and, believing, as one still higher 
up has declared, “It is not necessary for me to under- 
stand education,” turns his attention to managing the 
machinery—in which there are many pulitical cogs and 
wheels. 

The question will come up and it may as well be written 
down: “Do men with the preparation and aims of G. P. 
make such leaders as are needed in the educational 
field?” 
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Unification Outcome Postponed. 


Early in the final week of the session of the New York 
legislature, it looked as if nothing would be done con- 
cerning the unification bills. The leaders in the assembly 
had apparently decided to let matters rest. Considera- 
tion of the question was urged by Governor Odell in a 
special message on Monday, April 20. The message 
read: ‘ The growth of our educational department and 
the conflict between the regents and superintendent of 
public instruction which has engendered so much acri- 
mony during the present session of the legislature, 
should lead to some action upon your part that may 
tend to correct and to improve conditions as they exist 
to-day. 

“This constant friction cannot produce other than 
serious results, and aside from the additional expenses 
which are incurred thru dual inspection and dual author- 
ity, it is bringing the schools into a condition which 
should be condemned by those who desire only that the 
best interests of the state should be subserved. 

“‘ While it may be impossible to bring about an agree- 
ment between these two departments, neither of which 
is filling, perhaps, an important place in the system under 
which they are working, yet it is possible for the legisla- 
ture to adopt some means thru which a more perfect 
system can be evolved, and by which each of these 
departments may fill its appointed place in the school 
work without interference with the other. 

“Tt has occurred to me, in view of the failure of pass- 
age of the bills which have been proposed, that this 
whole subject might properly be relegated to either a 
joint commission of the legislature or to a committee to 
be appointed by the executive to inquire into and to rec- 
ommend such legislation as might be desirable for the 
betterment of the common and secondary schools of the 
state. I desire, therefore, to recommend this subject to 
your earnest consideration and to suggest one of the two 
remedies which I have outlined, in the hope that the 
friction, which otherwise must continue, may be avoided, 
and recommendations be made which will be fair to both 
departments involved, which will be followed by the 
enactment of laws at the next session of the legislature 
that will place the school system of the state upon a 
more secure and stable foundation. I deem it wise, 
therefore, to call this matter to your attention in the 
hope that these suggestions may meet with your ap- 
proval.” 

The following resolution was passed by both houses of 
the legislature and settled the unification struggle for 
this year. 

“Resolved, That the lieutenant-governor be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to appoint five members of the 
senate and the speaker of the assembly, and he hereby is 
authorized to appoint seven members of the assembly, 
who shall constitute a special joint committee of the 
legislature, with full power and authority to inquire into 
the educational interests of the state of New York, and 
for that purpose said committee is empowered to hold 
sessions after the adjournment of this legislature, and 
may sit outside the city of Albany, and may send for 
persons and papers, issue subpcenas, and compel the pro- 
duction before it of any books, papers, or documentary 
evidence of any character desired by it. 

“That such committee make a report to the legislature 
on or before Feb. 1, 1904, and in such report shall rec- 
ommend such legislation as in its judgment will be for 
the betterment of the educational interests of the state.” 

A compromise bill for the distribution of tuition 
money for non-resident pupils was also passed on the 
closing’ day of the session, after an emergency message 
from Governor Odell. The bill is in line with the 
governor’s recommendations, and provides that $100,000 
shall be appropriated for tuition fees of non-resident 
high school pupils, and that the funds shall be distributed 
by the controller on a certificate jointly signed by State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner, and the chancellor of the uni- 
versity, the Right Rev. William Croswell Doane. 
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School Gardening in Germany. 


The English board of education has published the re- 
port of one of its inspectors who has been studying gar- 
dening in certain elementary schools in Germany. The 
introduction of gardening, it seems, is no new movement 
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ception and not the rule. In Bavaria they do not form 
an obligatory part of the program, but the government 
encourages them, and the school inspectors are instruct- 
ed to report upon their progress. In the Upper Palatinate 
the school regulations insist that each country school 
shall be provided with a fruit garden of at least fifty 





in Germany. In 1814, instructions were is- 
sued in Schleswig-Holstein to the effect that 
in view of the future occupations of children 
in country schools, most of whom would be 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, they should 
receive some instruction in the culture of 
fruit and vegetables in addition to their ordi- 
nary work. In Nassau, in 1817, instructions 
were issued to the effect that a garden should 
be provided for every village school, besides 
a playground in which the children should 
receive practical instruction in fruit culture. 
The district school inspectors have paid some 
attention to this subject ever since, and in 
1885 special organizers of school gardens 
were appointed to inspect and advise on the 
work in the school garden. The Wiesbaden 
Agricultural society encourages school gar- 
dens by offering prizes for the successful cul- 
tivation of fruit. Extreme care is taken 
that the work in these gardens does not en- 
ter into competition with local fruit growers, 
the number of trees being limited to the 
quantity which is needed for instruction. 

In 1819, instructions were issued in Prussia that the 
course of study in village schools should include some 
instruction bearing on agricultural subjects. These in- 
structions have not been universally carried out, but the 
matter has been attended to in various places, according 
to the interest which the school authorities and their 
school inspectors have taken inthe subject. At Koslin 
no teacher is appointed to a head mastership unless he 
has practical knowledge of fruit culture. 

In the regulations for elementary schools in East and 
West Prussia, dated 1845, provision is made for supply- 
ing the teacher with a fruit garden. In Konigsberg the 
size of the garden is prescribed to be forty-iive square 
rods, and the school inspector is intrusted wiili the duty 
of seeing that it is properly cultivated. The instruction 
is to be in growing fruit and not vegetables. 

In Mecklenburg-Schwerin school gardens are the ex- 











Rose Garden and Science Ffall, University of Tennessee. 


Courtesy of University of Tennessee Record, 


square rods. The local chamber of agriculture super- 
vises the school gardens thru members of its committee, 
and assists the teachers. A special scheme of instruc- 
tion is drawn up and preserved for the use of the dis- 
trict inspector, who reports upon the result. 


ERPON 
Coming Meetings. 


June 24-26.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Mays- 
ville, Supt. John Morris, Covington, president; W. H. Mc- 
Connell, Smithfields, secretary. 

June 30—July 2.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at 
Put-in-Bay. 

June 30-July 2.—Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, at Wilkesbarre. Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 
president. 

July 6-10.—National Educational Association, at Boston, 
Mass. Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 
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Recess Games in an Indianapolis Public School.—C. N. Kendall, Superintendent, 
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The Busy World. 


The Duke of Loubat has placed at the disposal of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres the 
sum of $10,000 for this year’s excavations in the island 
of Delos. The duke has agreed to bear the entire cost 
of completing the excavations at Delos, which are being 
carried out under the personal supervision of M. Homolle, 
a director of the French school at Athens. 


The National Academy of Sciences has awarded the 
Draper medal to George E. Hale, director of the Yerkes 
observatory, for the most important advances in as- 
tronomy during the past two years. 


The articles already collected in eastern Asia for the 
American Museum of Natural History now number more 
than 3,000, and Dr. Berthold Laufer is to remain in the 
field another year. The idea of the committee in charge 
of this work is to develop in New York a great Oriental 
school. It is hoped that this collection and the professor- 
ship of Chinese at Columbia university will together 
make the beginning of such an Oriental school as exists 
in Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. 


Professor Warren Morehead, curator of the depart- 
ment of archeology at Phillips Andover academy, has 
discovered the burying ground of a prehistoric people 
near Hopkinsville, Kentucky. He has exhumed ten 
skeletons, and pronounces them the bones of an extinct 
race of mound builders. All the skeletons were in re- 
ceptacles built of flat stones. Stone cups were found 
and stone knives as well. 


Prof. Benjamin Duryea Woodward, of the department 
of Romance languages at Barnard college, has been com- 
missioned by President Roosevelt to wind up all business 
relating to the share of the United States in the Paris 
exposition of 1900. This work involves the distribution 
of 5,000 medals and diplomas of award in the United 
States and Cuba. 


Study of Star Distance. 


Reports received from the D. O. Mills expedition from 
the Lick observatory to the southern hemisphere, which 
left San Francisco on February 28, indicate that its work 
will be successful. It is the opinion of Director W. W. 
Campbell, of the Lick observatory, that the most press- 
ing needs in astronomy are a better knowledge of the 
distances of the stars and a better insight into the ele- 
ments of the motion of the solar system. The distances 
of the stars from the earth is a most vital factor in de- 
termining the speed of the solar system from observed 
proper motions. Want of knowledge of their distances, 
even at the present time, has made the estimates as- 
signed by investigators almost guesses, and their values 
range all the way from five to thirty miles per second. 
The invention of the spectroscope helped in the work of 
solving the problems by its ability to measure velocities 
of recession and approach. 

In 1895, work was begun with the spectograph, a pho- 
tographic ‘spectroscope at the Lick observatory. With 
this instrument attached to the great Lick telescope the 
director of the observatory has already measured the 
line-of-sight velocities of about four hundred of the 
brighter stars. A combination of the results showed 
that the solar system was moving approximately toward 
the southern part of the constellation of the Lyre with 
a speed of twelve and a half miles a second. 

It was decided that this calculation was weak in that 
the observations had not been distributed over the en- 
tire sky. It was therefore deemed advisable to send an 
expedition into the southern hemisphere. The funds for 
— were furnished by Daniel O. Mills, of New 

ork. 

The telescope constructed for the use of the expedi- 
tion is a reflector of the Cassegrain type, and is the 
largest reflector in systematic use in the world., The 
parabolic mirror which is mounted in the extreme lower 
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end of the tube is 37} inches in diameter, and about six 
inches thick. There is a five-inch circular aperture in 
its center. Rays of light from a star falling on this 
mirror will be brought to a focus over seventeen feet 
above it, but a hyperbolic convex mirror will be placed by 
the observer four feet and a half inside the focus, to re- 
ceive the beam of rays from the large mirror and reflect 
it back thru the hole in the center. 


, The rays will then be brought toa focus eighteen 


inches below the surface of the large mirror exactly on 
the slit of the powerful spectograph that will be attached 
to the telescope. The telescope will be covered by a 
steel dome thirty feet in diameter. Preparations have 
already been made to mount the dome and instrument 
on one of the low hills near Santiago, Chile. 


Harnessing a Glacier. 


There is a good suggestion for a geography lesson in 
the story of how Mount Rainier, a vast peak rising almost 
15,000 feet above the Pacific, with more than one hun- 
dred square miles of heavy glaciers surmounting its 
hoary summit is being harnessed to do the work of a 
whole chain of cities along Puget sound. This, accord- 
ing to an article in the Boston Journal, is the stupendous 
undertaking that two young graduates of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Messrs. Charles A. 
Stone and Edwin S. Webster, are at present engaged in. 
Along the little Puyallup river that trickles off the 
northern side of the mountain they are constructing 
hydraulic arrangements for drawing electric power from 
the unnumbered acres of ice above, to upbuild great in- 
dustries in Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Olympia, Whatcom, 
and the other live young cities of the the great North- 
west. All winter the moist rains from the Pacific 
beat upon the slopes of the lofty volcanic peak, storing up 
inexhaustible power there, and from the ice fields several 
streams of remarkably steady flow furnish the engineers 
their unique opportunity. All they have to do is to 
catch the water as it pours down the steeps, direct it 
against a wheel, attach a wire, press a button, and thus 
give a whole broad valley light, heat, and traction. Nor 
will the beauty of the mountain or the after uses of the 
water be in any way injured. The huge flume, carrying 
the flow of a good-sized river, will be but as a thin line 
drawn along the side of a hill. The immense power 
generator will sit like a toy at the base of a cliff. For 
the rest, a few wires will stretch down thru the forest 
to the cities by the sea. Nature will still be unspoiled, 
while men will ride more freely, will read more safely, 
will produce more for their labor. This idea of making 
the sléw-moving glacier do rapid work as common carrier 
for the benefit of mankind has already been tried in a 
small scale in several places in the Alps; but the Stone- 
Webster undertaking is the first in this country, and is 
the most gigantic yet projected. 


The Post Check Bill. 


The fifty-seventh Congress closed without enacting 
into law the post check pill, but the friends of the meas- 
ure feel encouraged at the substantial progress made. 
At the opening of the recent session such pressure was 
brought to bear thru the papers of the country that the 
bill was taken up by the committees for serious consider- 
ation. The house committee gave hearings on the bill, 
and after making several slight amendments tending to 
greater simplicity, it was re-introduced. Members 
friendly to the measure made every effort to have it 
brought up and passed, but this was found to be im- 
possible. 

In tha senate the amended bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Beveridge, and the subcommittee of which he was 
chairman favored it, but owing to the congested condition 
of business it was impossible for him to secure definite 
action. 

These facts mark an unusual degree of success in a 
comparatively short time, and this success is to be fol- 
lowed by renewed efforts at the next session of Con- 
gress. 
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Letters. 


State Pensions for Teachers. 


I am glad to see in a recent number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL an editorial calling attention to the matter of 
state pensions for teachers. It has seemed to me for some 
time that it is no more than just for the state to do this. 
Our soldiers are ,ensioned by the government, the 
minimum pension graded according to the position the 
person held in the army. The soldier offers himself to 
his country and receives pay for his service. If he per- 
forms his duty, he is in time of war exposed to many 
dangers and may lose his life. But is it any more 
glorious for one to serve his country and shed his blood 
for it in one quick stream than it is for one to serve his 
state—country—and drop by drop use up his blood in 
that service? 

If I am not mistaken, a law has been passed by the 
present legislature pensioning the supreme court judges 
after a certain amount of service, or ata certain age. 
These men receive pay while serving the state, and much 
larger pay too than teachers holding the highest posi- 
tions in the teaching force. Is their work any more 
responsible than that of the teachers? Is it any more 
wearing upon the nervous energies? 

The teacher who devotes his services conscientiously 
to the work of his school has but little time and oppor- 
tunity to increase his annual stipend; and often,by his con- 
tinued service in the school-room, is largely unfitted to en- 
ter into business enterprises that would secure him a com- 
petence. Simple justice to a devoted band of public 
servants demands, that after a long period of service,.and 
especially after they have become physically unable to do 
their work satisfactorily to themselves and the public, 
they should be retired with a pension from the state they 
have served, such that they need not feel the pinch of 
want nor the degradation of an honest pride in their 
mode of living. W. E. GorRDON. 

Patchogue, N. Y. 





A] 
A Heating Duplicator. 


Every teacher has experienced the importance of 
having some arrangement whereby children coming to 
school with damp clothing or wet, cold feet, may have 
some means of drying the clothing, and warming the 
feet. To-sit in the school-room with damp clothing and 
cold feet is injurious, and almost sure to give cold to 
delicate children and cause sickness. 
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In most modern and approved systems of heating by 
warm air, the register for delivering the warm air into 
the school-room is located some distance above the floor 
line, usually above the blackboard. This is done, and 
very properly so, to avoid disagreeable drafts for the 


children who are obliged to sit near a register. But | 


while the avoidance of the draft is accomplished in this 
way, it is impossible to utilize the current of warm air 
for drying damp clothing and warming cold feet. 

To accomplish this, registers are sometimes located in 
the floors in the corridors or cloak closets, or some pro- 
vision is made in the basement. The objection to these 
methods is that it necessarily takes pupils out of the 
school-rooms, and usually from under the eye of the 
teacher, which is apt to result in disorder, particularly 
in large buildings where there are great numbers of 

upils. 
. To overcome all these objectionable features of school- 
house heating the writer takes pleasure in making the 
following suggestions, which he freely offers to all in- 
terested in the subject, and which he knows to be simple, 
easily applied, and perfectly effective. 

The flues for conveying warm air to the registers above 
the blackboard almost universally pass up thru the wall 
just behind the wainscoting of the school-room. Let 
an opening be made thru the wainscoting and the wall, 
at the floor line, and an ordinary register, or register 
face, be inserted, the same as above the blackboard. 

Let a valve, or damper of sheet metal the size of the 
register, which will also be the size of the warm air flue, 
be attached to the upper edge of the register by means 
of a hinge joint. To the lower edge of the valve or 
damper attach a chain which may pass over a pulley and 
come out thru the wall into the school-room at the top 
of the blackboard and terminate in a ring, or handle, 
convenient for use by the teacher. Or this damper may 
be operated by means of a simple lever and crank located 
at the side of the register. 

On damp, cold mornings when pupils are assembling, 
this valve or damper can be raised, which will close off 
the ascending current of warm air and deliver it into 
the room atthe floor line, where it is needed for drying 
clothing and warming feet. When no longer needed for 
this purpose, let the valve or damper drop, when the 
column of air will be delivered thru the upper register 
above the blackboard. 

The only additional cost for this construction, afford- 
ing so much comfort and probable health, is the addi- 
tional register face, the valve or damper, and the inex- 
pensive means of operating. All of this can be easily 
provided for in the construction of new buildings, as any 





























Washington Boulevard Grammar School, Oak Park, Ill.— William H. Hatch, Superintendent of Schools. 
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one will readily see at a glance. In old buildings all that 
will be necessary to place this double delivery of warm 
air in school-rooms will be to make an opening thru the 
wainscoting, remove the thin wall, in brick construction 
usually a four-inch wall, and insert the register with its 
valve or damper and simple attachment for regulating, 
. all of which can be done at a trifling cost, and with no 
injury to the building. 

This description and device is given for the free use of 
the public, with the hope that its installation in school 
buildings will contribute to the comfort and health of 
teachers and pupils, and prove economical in retaining all 
the heat in the school-room in the early part of the 
morning when it is most needed for making the tempera- 
ture comfortable when the morning program begins. 

W. H. COLeg, 


Huntington,tW. Va. Supt. of Schools. 


CPN 


The Need of Inspiration. 


There were three principals in the office of a publish- 
ing house one Saturday morning and the question was 
asked of the latest arrival: 

“How does ——— answer the purpose? 
felt anxious; hope he’s the right man.” 

““__ has many good points; his lack is inspiration.” 

The elder one was here appealed to to define “ inspira- 
tion.” 

“Tam not a psychologist, you know; I think I can, 
however, give a working definition. It is allied to curi- 
osity; that is, its base or foundation is, in my judgment. 
We share this element with the animals. For instance, 
I brought into the house a small turtle and pvt it on the 
floor; my dog was lying not far off asleep; he was awak- 
ened by the act, raised his head, and, seeing the turtle, 
his curiosity was aroused and he got up and smelt of it. 
I could see he was much interested. 

“He went away and lay down again, but did not shut 
his eyes; he kept looking at the turtle. Soon he got up 
and came and smelt of it again. This time I surmised 
he was comparing the smell to some recollected smell,— 
let us suppose, of a fish; he evidently found it did not 
belong to the fish species; he went away in a corner and 
lay down where he could not see the turtle—evidently 
trying to banish the problem. 

“Now, every child has curiosity; he also has reasoning 
powers; he gathers facts and arranges them under gen- 
eral titles; he generalizes. The falling of a body he 
learns to attribute to a force called gravitation. When 
he sees a cork float he does not think this is due to grav- 
itation; by thinking, he learns that is the case. These, 
and simiiar things, act on the reason. You know Isaac 
Newton’s reason was so acted upon by the thought of 
the evidence that gravitation was in operation on the 
moon that he could not continue the calculations and got 
a friend to do this. 

“T would say that he was inspired; his reason drew 
in great draughts, we may say, that affected his charac- 
ter; that made him spiritually stronger. Now, this is 
possible for children, for pupils in the schools. The really 
great teacher inspires in somewhat this way.” 

The elucidation of this point seemed to give general 
satisfaction. The conversation then turned on means of 
finding out whether a man had this power. One re- 
marked: “I have an assistant that can interest for a 
time; he is a great reader and is able to tell the boys 
about the ways people live in Africa, for example; but 
his pupils seem to lack precision in their statements; I 
caution him not to talk too much.” It was demurred to 
that the effect of this was not necessarily “inspiration.” 
That it put the minds of the pupils into the condition the 
dog’s mind was put in by placing the turtle on the 
floor. He was said to be a great teacher who could in- 
terest and from that pass to the stage of inspiration. 

The whole conversation was exceedingly interesting to 
me and led me to the conclusion that there are many 
principals who do a great deal of valuable thinking on 


I know you 
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pedagogical subjects. To my suggestion that an arti- 
cle be prepared for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on the subject, 
the one who had spoken so well and clearly, declared: 
“Why, I don’t think I know anything about it; get ——; 
he’s the man that has got pedagogical psychology at his 
finger’s ends.” 

As I have not seen any article lately on this point I 
venture to send this little account myself; I think it may 
incite some one to write on the topic suggested. A copy 
of THE JOURNAL of April 4 lay on the table and the gen- 
tleman just referred to said: “ That is really a wonderful 
paper; it breathes the air of the school-room where the 
best kind of work is done.” Let me add that my steady 
reading of it has been of the highest benefit to me. 

New York. E. L. S. 

ERPON 


A Progressive Publisher. 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association is under- 
taking a great work for the advancement of commercial 
education. This movement has grown out of a paper pre- 
sented by H. M. Rowe, of the Sadler-Rowe Company of 
Baltimore, at the last meeting of the Federation of Commer- 
cial Teachers in Milwaukee. Several of Dr. Rowe’s en- 
deavors in behalf of commercial education have been men- 
tioned in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, so that a word as to the 
man himself may not be out of place. 

Dr. Rowe received his early education as a teacher in the 
Indiana Normal school, Indiana, Pa., where he was a student 
in the first year of that school’s existence. He taught in 
various public schools and eventually drifted into commer- 
cial education, becoming connected with Curry university in 
Pittsburg. For a number of years he had anextensive prac- 
tice as an accountant in addition to his work as a member 
of the faculty of the university. of which he became presi- 
dent in 1891. He was obliged to resign two years later on 
account of failing health. In 1894, Dr. Rowe began the 
preparation of a series of commercial text-books now used 
extensively in the business schools and commercial depart- 
ments of the public schools thruout the country. 

Dr. Rowe is constantly working for the elevation of the 








H. M. ROWE. 


commercial courses. He stands in opposition to the guaran- 
teeing of positions and all the uneducatidnal and fraudulent 

ractices that have too frequently been followed by the 
ake class of commercial schools. Dr. Rowe is also the 
prime mover inthe work of founding the American Commer- 
cial schools institution. This has for its purpose the fixing 
of standards for courses of study for graduation from com- 
mercial schools, and for the maintenance of training courses 
for commercial teachers, covering from two to four years. 
Another purpose of this institution will be to conduct, endow, 
and assist in investigating any department of education re- 
lating té commerce and industry, and to the science, litera- 
ture, or art pertaining thereto; to appoint committees of 
experts to direct special lines of research; to publish and 
distribute documents, to conduct lectures; to maintain a 
library, and to guarantee certificates and diplomas to 
graduates of affiliating schools, and to teachers who have 
completed prescribed courses of study. A meeting of the 
committee having this matter in charge will be held at 
Boston at the time of the meeting of the N. E. A. 
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Qualitative Analysis; a Manual for the Use of Students of 
chemistry in schoo]s and colleges, by L. M. Dennis, professor 
of analytical and inorganic chemistry, Cornell university, 
and Theodore Whittelsey, instructor in analytical chemistry, 
Cornell university. This manual designed for colleges and 
universities — with an introduction which gives pretty 
full directions for the manipulation of analysis and the use 
and arrangements of written equations. The work itself 
gives the metals of each group with the most distinctive re- 
actions by which they may be recognized. Then the method 
of separating the several groups from one another is shown; 
and this is followed by asystem of finding the acids thru 
group re-agents. The general method of procedure where the 
substance is a solid and must be dissolved makes the last 
part of the book. It is based upon an examination of about 
forty salts. A student who follows its plan need add to this 
only some practice upon mixtures containing several salts, to 
be ready for any —— analysis. 

A table of weights and measures with equivalents both in 
metric and common systems, and also a list of conversion 
factors, given as an appendix, adds materially to the useful- 
ness of the volume. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, 
$1.00.) 


Hill’: Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition, by Adams 
Sherman Hill, Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory, 
Harvard university.—The author in this book teaches young 
writers to express themselves correctly, not by dry, me- 
chanical devices, but by stimulating them to put their 
natural selves into their compositions. The book aims to 
remove the obstacles, small or great, that lie between what 
they think and what they write. The young writer is shown 
how to present his thoughts in the best English within his 
reach at in the form adapted to his purpose. The book lays 
stress oncorrect, rather than incorrect, forms, and on better, 
rather than on worse, modes of expression. It contains 
numerous exercises on every important point, sufficiently 
varied for the most painstaking teacher, and is a worthy 
addition to Professor Hill’s widely used series of text-books 
on the English language. (American BookCompany. Price 
$1.25.) ° 


La Fille du Chanoine et L’Album_ du Regiment, par Ed- 
mund About, with explanatory notes in English by G. Caste- 
gnier, B.S., B.L. The editor gives a short biographical ac- 
count of About, in French. The little stories are well adapt- 
ed to second year work and are especially adapted to the 
needs of high school students. (W. R. Jenkins, New York. 
Price, $0.25.) 


La Sainte Catherine, par Andre Theuriet. This little 
story, published without introduction or notes, is quite appro- 
priate for extensive reading in the second or third year of 
the course. (W. R. Jenkins, New York. Price, $0.25.) 


Le Morceau de Painet Autre Contes, par Francois Coppée, 
with explanatory notes in English, by G. Castegnier, B.L., 
B.S. is little booklet contains besides the story mentioned 
on the title page, two others, ‘‘ Le Remplacant”’ and ‘‘ Les 
Vices du Capitaine.’’ Coppée’s masterly and exquisite short 
stories are sufficiently known to the teacher of French to re- 
quire no extended discussion here. No better selection could 
have been made from the works of this distinguished author. 
The notes are intended to facilitate translation gr and 
make the text available for first year students. (W. R. 
Jenkins, New York. Price, $0.60.) 


I. Promessi Sposi, by Alessandro Manzoni, abridged and 
edited with an introduction and notes by Moritz Levi, assist- 
ant professor of French in the University of Michigan. 
Many features of this novel make it excellent reading matter 
for college classes, chief among which may be mentioned 
the unusual insight which it gives into Italian life. The work 
is abridged by a out minor incidents, until it now com- 
prises 290 pages. The notes offer suggestions in regard to 
translation ee An introduction gives a lucid account 
of the Italian Romantic movement, and the life of the author, 
together with an analysis and review of the work itself. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


Business men have become wise in their generation. Once 
they thought a bare announcement that they had such and 
such things to sell was sufficient; now they employ skilful 
artists and writers to put their wares before the public in 
the most attractive way. In short, advertising has been 
gradually evolved until it has become an art requiring expe- 
rience and trained ability. It is of this art that J. Angus 
MacDonald writes in his book on Successful Advertising: 
How to Accomplish It. When advertising arrived at the 
high og of development of the past few years, it was in- 
evitable that some one would produce a book setting forth 
its principles. No more qualified man could have undertaken 
it than Mr. MacDonald. He is a great reader, he has trav- 
aled extensively, and he has an almost encyclopedic know]- 
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edge of advertising. His task is taken up and completed in 
a systematic way. First, he tells about how an advertise- 
ment should be written, treating of the foundation ideas, of 
how to build up the superstructure, of the essential ideas, of 
the embellishments, etc: Under the embellishments he tells. 
about illustrating, and gives information that will be useful 
to all editors. ther features he takes up are retail adver- 
tising all the year round, special features in retail advertis- 
ing, mail order advertising, and miscellaneous advertising. 
The directions the writer gives in each of these departments. 
are thoro and minute. Any young person who wishes to be- 
come a skilful writer of advertisements, while it will not 
take the place of personal experience, should avail himself 
or herself of the knowledge contained in these pages. (The 
Lincoln Publishing Company, Philadelphia. ) 


The reader will find a story of wonderful interest in Ste- 
phen Calinari, which lately came from the pen of Julian 
Sturgis. The character who gives the title to the story is a. 
young man of Greek descent, possessing all the napetoenty 
of his race, and yet imbued with English ideas. e follow 
him from Oxford to the East during the war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey in 1877 and back againto London. A hic 
description is given of the scenes of Shipka pass. ollege 
life, society, war, and politics are presented in allurin 

uise. It isnot a mere story—Stephen and Harold an 

aria are personages with whom we feel we have become 
well acquainted in these pages. During the course of 
the dramatic scenes in which they figure their characters are 
brought out strong and clear. Chaloner will be recognized 
as the typical newspaper correspondent. One who seeks 
profit and entertainment in a story will not be disappointed 
in Stephen Calinari. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


We find in a thin volume of verse by Virginia Woodward Cloud 
entitled A Reed by the River many indications of poetic talent 
if not genius. In spite of the quantity of verse that is bein: 
poured forth by the press there is always room for more o 
such carefully finished poetic productions as are contained in 
this volume. One sn that strikes us as particularly good 
is called ‘‘The Mother’s Song.’’ It is deep feeling expressed 
in rich and musical verse. There are many other excellent 
things, but we will not name them. We leave the lover of 
poetry to discover them. (Richard G. Badger, Boston. ) 
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Is a weekly journal of educational! progress for superintendents. prin- 
cipals, school officials, leading teachers,and all others who desire a com- 
plete account of allthe great movements in education. Established in 
1870, it is in its 88rd year. Subscription price, #2 a year. Like other 
professional journals THE ScHooL JoUBNAL is sent to subscribers until 
specially ordered to be discontinued and payment is madein full. 

From this office are also issued three monthlies—THE TEACHERS’ 
InsTITUTE, THE Primary ScHOOL, and EpocatTionaL FouNnDATIONS 
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In Convention. 


Teachers Learn Something Not in the Class Books. 


A number of young women attending a teachers’ conven- 
tion at Oklahoma City some cime ago learned a valuable les- 
son in hygiene thru a sister teacher who says: ‘‘About ayear 
ago I had my first attack of poor health and it seemed a ter- 
rible thing to me, for I had always been so well and strong. 
My stomach distressed me terribly; it seemed like it was 
raw, especially after breakfast, and it would burn and hurt 
me so I could not rest. I was soon convinced that it was 
caused by coffee drinking and at the request of a friend I 
gave up coffee and began to use Postum Coffee. 

‘‘The change in my condition was something marvelous. 
I had actually given up teaching, because doctors were unable 
to help my stomach trouble, but since I quit coffee and used 
Postum my troubles have disappeared and I have gone to 
teaching again. 

‘‘ Some time ago I attended a convention at Oklahoma City 
and determined to have Postum at my boarding-house where 
there were eight other teachers, four of them suffering from 
coffee sickness. My landladydid not make the Postum right, 
but I showed her how, and we all found it delicious. We all 
drank it the re st of the time we were there and the young 
ladies in question felt much better and declared that their 
heads were much clearer for study and their general health 
much improved. I havetheir names if you care for them.’’ 
Names furnished by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Educational Olutook. 


The assembly of the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture has refused to make Lincoln’s birth- 
day a legal holiday, on the ground that it 
would preclude commemorative exercises 
in the public schools. 


Prof. Charles R. Van Hise has been 
elected president of the University of 
Wisconsin, by the board of regents. He 
will assume his duties next October. 
Professor Van Hise has held the chair of 
geology at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1892, and has been connected with 
the faculty since his graduation in 1873. 
Since 1892 he has supervised the work on 
the crystalline rocks of the New England 
and Appalachian regions. He has been 
one of the editors of the Journal of 
Geology since its foundation in 1898, and 
he has published numerous scientific 
papers in various journals. 

The supreme court of Kansas has de- 
cided that the Topeka board of education 
can maintain separate schools for white 
and negro children, and can compel the 
negroes to attend the schools maintained 
for them. A negro recently took his son 
to a white school and the teacher refused 
him admittance. Mandamus proceedings 
were brought against the board to com- 
pel his admission. 

A disastrous fire has destroyed the In- 
dian institute at Brantford, Ontario. The 
institute was established many years ago 
for the purpose of educating young In- 
dian students. The loss will reach $35,000. 

Prof. Charles L. Griffin, dean of the 
College of Applied Science at Syracuse 
university, has resigned. Professor 
Griffin was formerly professor of machine 
designs in the Pennsylvania State college. 


The New Jersey state experiment 
station, at New Brunswick, has been de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $100,000. 
The fire started from an explosion of 
chemicals. Great damage was done to 
the botanical and laboratory sections, 
owned by Rutgers college. Valuable un- 
printed records, microscopes, models, and 
charts were destroyed. Many of the 
records represent years of original re- 
search. 


Pupils in Cuban Schools. 

President Palma, of Cuba, in his last 
message, dwelt at length on the condi- 
tions of the public schools of the island, 
and showed that they are making good 
progress. There are now 1,378 public 
schools and a total of 3,328 school-rooms, 
a decrease in the number of schools from 
the previous year, due to the necessity 
of concentration in some localities. 

The enrollment for the present year is 
148,276, of which number 80,654 are males 
and 67,672 are females. This shows a 
loss of 9,862 from the report of last year, 
but this is explained partly by the fact 
that schools in some of the remote rural 
districts are not open, and partly by the 
purging of the registers, which showed 
too high a number, owing to the desire 
on the part of some of the teachers to 
show the highest enrollment. The aver- 
age attendance for 1902-03 was 116,773. 
There are 428 private schools on the 
island with 25,675 students. There are 
1,016 students in the higher schools and 
534 in the university. 


More Replanting. 

The State College of Forestry in the 
Adirondacks, conducted under the super- 
vision of Cornell university, is condemned 
by the special committee of the assembl 
which has investigated the Adirondac 
forests. The report says: ‘‘ We deeply 
regret that our careful investigation of 
the experiment leaves us unable to ap- 
prove of what has been done and obliges 
us to condemn both present and pros- 
pective results. 

‘« Approximately fifteen hundred acres 
have been denuded or cut clear during 
the two years of activity. The theory is 


to obliterate the forest by cutting sec- 
tions yore © to be followed by replant- 
ing so that the new forest will produce 
marketable results. Only about 275 
acres have been replanted, and for that 
the outlook is discouraging. We believe 
that a continuance of work on present 
lines will prove disastrous to the school 
of forest culture and of irreparable injury 
and loss to the state. The sacrifice is on 
too large a scale to justify theoretical re- 
sults expected for the benefit of a third 
generation which may follow the present’’ 

The committee recommends that in the 
future the school be confined in its efforts 
to replanting such parts of the forest as 
are now barren of trees. 


Agriculture Study in Practice. 

About a year ago a course in agricul- 
ture for girls was originated by the 
Franklin normal school, of Washington, 
D. C. Last year the course was confined 
to a series of lectures on the subject of 
agriculture, but this year the course has 
been made intensely practical and has 
been extended to the little children in 
the training department. The little tots, 
with spades, trowels, and toy agricul- 
tural implements, sow flower and garden 
seeds as energetically as their teachers. 

The idea of this indoor work is to pro- 
pagate plants for use in the gardens of 
the students, to be maintained about 
their homes, and for the purpose of pro- 
viding means for decorating the normal 
school grounds, as well as for teaching 
the students the art of propagating 
plants from cuttings. 

The pupils become familiar, to some 
degree, with greenhouse management, 
thereby obtaining a much broader view 
of this phase of horticulture than could 
be had from simply using plants for 
decorative purposes. . 

They also become familiar with the 
nature of soils, the temperature of 
houses, and the method of separating and 
propagating the various decorative plants. 

Lectures are given to the future teach- 
ers on the art of farming, and such in- 
formation as they receive they after- 
wards a to the little gir s in the 
juniorgrades. Each little girl is supplied 
with a package of garden or flower seed, 
as she may select, and she is expected to 
experiment with the seed at home and 
report the result of her work at harvest 
time in the fall. 


At present about a hundred young 
women are taking the agricultural course. 
This course contemplates the beautifying 
of many homes as well as a knowledge 
of the preparation of the soil and the 
production of foods. The girls do their 
experimental farming at home. Most of 
them are raising vegetables of different 
varieties, but some prefer raising flowers. 
At present the greater part of this year’s 
crop promises to consist of such vege- 
tables as onions, radishes, lettuce, cab- 
bage, potatoes, and corn. 

he work is under the direction of Miss 
S. B. Sipe, who believes that sufficient 
progress has already been made to justify 
a regular course in agriculture in the 
normal school. 


~ Recent Deaths. 


Miss Elizabeth W. Lampton,§ for 
twenty-eight years a teacher in the St. 
Louis schools, died on April 21. Miss 
Lampton was well known as a writer of 
children’s stories. 

Mrs Eliza J. Eveland, who had been 

rincipal of the primary department of 

blic School No. 2 in Jersey City, for 
fifty-four years, died on April 21. She 
retired from teaching on November [30 
last. Flags were half-masted on the 
City Hall of Jersey City and the public 
schools in respect to her memory. 

Mrs. Clementina M. Le Roy died_April 
22 at her home in New York city. She 
was Miss Clementina Morgan and was 
the first woman student to be enrolled in 
the official catalog of Harvard. When 
she was a girl there were no such oppor- 
tunities given to women for advanced 
study as are now offered. She declared 
she would have a degree from Harvard, 
and in 1880 she — for matriculation. 
She was finally allowed to take examin- 
ations and she received certificates in the 
annual examinations, which she passed 
successfully. These gave her a standing 
almost — to a degree if it had been 
possible for a woman to receive it. 

Her earnestness convinced the trustees 
that there was need of an institution for 
the higher education of women, and the 
founding of Radcliffe college as an annex 
to the university soon followed. Mrs. 
Le Roy was one of the organizing trus- 
tees of Barnard college and for several 
— was actively interested in‘its af- 

airs. 
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New School Building, at Mannington, W. Va. Former building shown in 
upper right-hand corner. 


Courtesy of State Supt. Thomas C. Miller. 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The children of New York city are in the 
future to have the freedom of the lawns 
of the city parks during certain hours. 
To carry this rule into effect, it has been 
decided to erect fiag-poles in the center 
of the lawns to be devoted to the children, 
and when it is believed that these are in 
fit condition to be used for play, an 
American flag will be hoisted. The first 
place where this rule was put into effect 
was Bryant park. 


The board of superintendents is revis- 
ing the supply list. It has been found 
that many of the books on the present 
list are never ordered by the principals. 
Such books will be stricken off, as the 
board does not wish to allow publishers 
to use the fact that their books are on 
the supply list as an advertisement. 


Some little friction has occurred be- 
tween the board of education and the 
park department over playgrounds. The 
park department refuses to allow the 
board to use the parks, but will establish 
playgrounds of its own. On this account 
the committee on special schools is endeav- 
oring tosecure playgrounds in vacant lots. 

The park department cannot appoint 
teachers in the playgrounds, but selects 
attendants to watch and care for the 
children. 


Andrew Carnegie was the guest of 
honor at the seventh annualdinner of the 
Hoi Skolastikoi. 

‘Teachers are one of the most impor- 
tant factors for good,’’ said Mr. Carne- 
ee. ‘The teacher begins with the race; 

e has the first chance to mold the igno- 
rant. I believe that the part of the 
teacher in life is only equaled by the task 
of the judges, a task which men take up 
when they are in old age, and mature. 
These two seem to me to be the two ex- 
tremes—the beginning and end of life— 
and between the two rests the future of 
the human race.’’ 

Justice Vernon M. Davis, Joseph Byrne, 
and Patrick F. Murphy were other speak- 
ers at the same occasion. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university, has just returned from a trip 
of three weeks thru California. As a 
result of his trip he has issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The city of New York assumes credit 
for interest in education far beyond what 
it may justly claim. The state of Cali- 
fornia, which has not one-half as many 
people as greater New York and not one- 
third as many as our metropolitandistrict, 
and whose taxable property is given as 
little over one-quarter of that of New York 
city, has established twouniversities, free 
of debt, whose property is twice as valu- 
able as that of the two universities in New 
York city, each of which is struggling 
with debt incurred by the enlargement of 
its work. And yet California has eight 
or ten denominational colleges besides its 
two great universities. Five million 
dollars to each of the two universities in 
New York would make them no richer 
than are the two universities of Cali- 
fornia’ New York university could 
promise, with $5,000,000 additional en- 
dowment, to accomplish as great a work 
‘as any university of. equal property in 
America.”’ 


On April 21, in all of the 180 kinder- 
gartens of New York’s public school 
system, special exercises were held 
commemorating the one hundred and 
twenty first anniversary of Froebel’s 
birth. The manner of holding the exer- 
cises differed in the various schools, but 
the greater number were held in the 
parks, which Park Commissioner Wilcox 
had placed at.the disposal of the children. 
In schools where the principals were 
unwilling to allow the children to leave 
the building or where there were no 
parks in the neighborhood, games were 


held on the roof playgrounds or in the 
schoolyards. 

The principal’s room in Public School 
No. 40 was recently burned out, but the 
fire did not spread to any other part of 
the building. This is satisfactory evi- 
dence of the fireproof qualities of the 
school buildings. 


The following teachers have been re- 
tired on their own application: Margaret 
C. Cornell, a P. S. No. 37, Man- 
hattan (appointed in 1853); Mrs. Kate J. 
Dorpp, principal P. S. No. 4, Manhattan 
(appointed in 1861, resigned 1868, re- 
appointed 1877); Maria M. Kiernan, P. S. 

o. 36, Manhattan (appointed 1861). 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
elected Dr. Ira Remsen, president of 
Johns a university, vice-president, 
and Prof. Simon Newcomb, secretary. 
Additional members of the academy 
council are: J. S. Billings, New York; 
H. P. Bowditch, Boston; G. J. Brush, 
New Haven; C. D. Walcott, Washington; 
W. H. Welch, Baltimore; George 
Hale, Williams Bay, Wis. Foreign asso- 
ciate members are: Ricard, Paris; 
Pfeffer, Leyden; J. J. Thompson, Cam- 
bridge, England; Brogger, Christiania; 
Lankester, London; Vogel and Koch, 
Berlin; Zendelesff, St. Petersburg; and 
Zirket, Leipsic. 


The condition of the teachers who were 
retired before the establishment of the 
retirement fund has attracted consider- 
able attention. Some of them have se- 
cured annuities by a special act of the 
legislature, but a large number are said 
to rely for their pensions on the Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association, which 
has found it necessary to reduce the pen- 
sions to five dollars a month. 

In May, 1901, a bill became a law pro- 
viding that such teachers should be en- 
titled to receive an annuity of one-half 
of the salary paid them prior to their re- 
tirement, and that such payments should 
be made to date from the time of such 
retirement. Thislaw was declared to be 
unconstitutional under the provision that 
‘“No city shall hereafter pe away 
money or property to or in aid of any in- 
dividual.’’ 

Dr. Samuel Ayres, president of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association, says 
there are about thirty of these teachers, 
several of whom are almost destitute. 
The association is doing allit can, but 
the number of annuitants, 400, is so 
large, that the average pension, under 
the best of circumstances, is very small. 

‘*T sincerely hope,’’ says Dr. Ayres, 
‘‘that the board of education will do 
something for these retired teachers. 
You must remember that when they were 
in the sehools the Davis law had not been 
passed and salaries were small. They 
served the city for many years, and 
ought not to be left unprovided for in 
their old age.”’ 

It seems highly probable that some 
action will be taken in regard to these 
teachers in the near future. The case of 
one of the women was recently reported 
to Secretary Palmer, of the board. All 
she had to live upon was the five dollars 
of the Mutual Aid Association. 


Altho the Wadleigh High school build- P 


ing has been open only since February 
it is already overcrowded, and the board 
of education has been compelled to ar- 
range for accommodating the overflow in 
an annex. P. S.No. 186 has been reserved 
for this purpose. The fourth and fifth 
floors will be used by high school pupils 
and the remainder of the building will 
serve as an elementary school. 


The resignations of three professors 
of City College have been accepted by 
the trustees. They are Robert A. Do- 
remus, professor of chemistry; Solomon 
Wolf, professor of descriptive geometry 


and drawing, and James W. Mason, pro- 
fessor of pure mathematics. Each of 
these men resigned because of having 
reached the age limit. The board of trus- 
tees has resolved tostrengthen the course 
in oratory in the college curriculum. 


Plans are on foot for the establishment 
of a school of Italian language and liter- 
ature, and expansion of the school of 
Spanish, of the College of the City of 

ew York. The Englishdepartment will 
also be enlarged. 


On account of the increased interest in 
settlement work among the Columbia 
university students, President Butler has 
— a faculty advisory board to aid 
the young men who are engaged in this 
work and to encourage others who may 
be able to undertake similar endeavors. 


The trustees of Teachers college have 
selected Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman to 
be professor of domestic art at the col- 
lege after July 1. Mrs. Woolman is only 
the third woman to be appointed to a full 


E. professorship, altho the faculty numbers 


nearly seventy. 


The trustees of Columbia university 
have made the following appointments 
at Teachers college: Dr. Frederick H. 
Sykes, director of the extension depart- 
ment, Dr. Maurice Alpheus Bigelow, ad- 
junct professor of Biology; E. W. Bag- 
ster-Collins, A. M., adjunct professor of 
Germanic languages and literatures; and 
Louis Rouillon, A.M., adjunct professor 
of manual training. 

Plans for the educational exhibition to 
be held in the museum at Teachers col- 
lege are being completed by George Saw- 
yer Kellogg, curator. It will consist of 
work in manual training, writing,drawing, 
and the fine arts, by pupils in the public 
schools of twenty cities and towns in the 
United States. 


The trustees of Columbia university 
have passed the following resolution. 
Each professor shall be entitled, once in 
every seven years, to a leave of absence 
on half pay, of oneyear or less ashe may 
prefer, such period of absence to count 
as service to the university, provided, 
however, that not more than six profess- 
ors shall be absent at any one time, and 
that the president shall adjust such 
leaves of absence. 


At the commencement exercises of the 
school department of the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen of New 
York, it was announced that Andrew 
Carnegie has given $250,000 to be ex- 
pended in enlarging the buildings and 
class-rooms of the society. 

This gift will enable the directors to 
carry out improvements which have long 
been needed to meet the growth of the 
institution. Two wings will now be 
added to the rear of the present build- 
ing and two extra stories to the front of 
the structure. 

There are twelve class-rooms in use at 
present. . Some of these will be enlarged 
to meet the requirements of more mod- 
ern apparatus and a greater number of 
students. Sixteen or twenty new class- 
rooms will be added, besides various 
auxiliary machine shops. These im- 
rovements will put the school on a foot- 
ing with the leading technical schools 
of the country. 


The ‘‘Lincoln Improvement Prizes’’ 
for improved work among high school pu- 
pils are doing valuable work. The fol- 
lowing are some of the improvement 
mottoes of a ‘‘ Lincoln Leaguer:’’ * 


Noblesse oblige. 

Do right and fear not. 

Aim high and work now. 

Politeness wins where push fails. 
Faithfulness is the truest success. 

To improve is better than to surpass. 
Sharing combines giving with keeping. 
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Do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 


ly. 
The twentieth century is the altruistic 
era. 
Measure men by their capacity and 


wer. 
ea of importance: Heart, health, 


ead. 
See large things large and small things 
small. 

Improvement is the best form of ad- 
vancement. 

Compulsion from within is the highest 
authority. 

Continuous improvement for the many 
means more than highest achievement 
for the few. 

The largest room in the world is the 
room for improvement. 

Better deserve and not receive than re- 
ceive and not deserve. 

The ideas, liberty, ‘equality, frater- 
nity, are interdependent. 


It is reported that an eight-story 
school building will be constructed on 
Hester and Essex streets. This will mark 
the beginning of tall buildings as school- 
houses. The building will be erected in 
such a manner that school work can be 
carried on in the old building until the 
“a floors are finished, when the pupils 
will be transferred to those floors and 
then the old building will be torn down 
and built so as to form the lower stories 
of the completed building. 


Queens’ Teachers Meet. 


The regular meeting of the Queens Bor- age 


ough Teachers’ Association was held at 
the Flushing High school on April 25. 
The attendance was large and the meet- 
ing was marked by great enthusiasm. 
Pres. John F. Quigley introduced Supt. 
A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, N. Y., as 
the speaker of the day. 

‘‘It is necessary,’’ he said, ‘‘ for the 
teacher to express sympathy with the 
child. A word of praise, when deserved, 
often doses more for the encouragement 
and real welfare of the child than hours 
of matter-of-fact teaching. The teacher 
should present, whenever opportunity 
offers, a sympathetic and courteous atti- 
tude toward the parents. The parents 
should be made to feel that the teacher 
is the real friend, not only of themselves, 
but also of their children. The teacher 
should, as far as possible, acquaint her- 
self with the home influences and sur- 
roundings of her pupils. By this knowl- 
edge much better work can often be done 
for the children. Parents should also be 
ready to speak encouraging words for the 
teacher. In my own experience, my heart 
has often been made glad by kind words 
of praise concerning my work.”’ 


Associated Local Boards. 


The last meeting of the associated local 
school boards consisted of a brief business 
session and an address by Commissioner 
Abraham Stern. Mr. Stern expressed 
the belief that the board of education has 
little power, the local school boards 
resembling itin thisrespect. Hethought 
that the charter should be amended so that 
the power of giving permanent licenses 
would not be confined to the city super- 
intendent alone. [In concluding, he said: 

‘‘T regret to notice evidencesof a feel- 
ing among the teachers that the board of 
education is inimical to their interests. 
That is not so. It is the aim and object 
of the members of the board to protect 
them in every possible way. Merely 
because there may be a difference of 
opinion, the conclusion should not be 
drawn that the board is not friendly.’’ 

A — organization of the asso- 
ciated boards was effected by the adop- 
tion of by-laws. Annual dues are $5 for 
each board. Meetings are to be held on 
the third Thursday of each month, except 
during July and August. Voting on the 
more important matters will be by boards 
and not by members, and nine boards will 
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constitute a quorum. Upon motion reso- 
lutions may be referred to the local boards 
for action. It is proposed to have 
addresses made at each meeting of the 
board by persons not members. 

Board members, however, will be al- 
lowed to deliver addresses or read papers, 
provided the committee in charge deems 
it advisable. The annual meeting will be 
held in January, and nominations will be 
made by a nominating committee and 
referred to the local boards for approval. 


Opening of Speyer School. 


The formal dedicatory exercises of the 
new Speyer Experimental school were 
held on April 23. In opening the exer- 
cises Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia university, who presided, said: 

‘“We need experiment stations such as 
this in our system of democracy. Our 
public funds cannot be applied for more 
experimentation. What we have here is 
a settlement about a school, an institu- 
tion with education as its basis and social 
service as its superstructure.”’ 

‘Instead of being open only one-fifth 
of the year,’’ said Dean James E. Rus- 
sell, of Teachers college, ‘‘the Speyer 
house proposes to place its entire plant 
at the disposal of the community al! the 
time after school hours. Particularly, 
it is going to experiment in ways and 
means of bridging the gap between the 
close of public school and the time the 
young man and woman settle down to 
work, at eighteen or twenty years of 


Mr. Stephen H. Olin, president of the 
University Settlement society, spoke 
upon settlement work in general, and 
James Speyer spoke of his purpose in 
making the gift, and of the school as the 
source and inspiration of patriotism. 

City Superintendent Maxwell spoke of 
the general meaning of the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Speyer. He said that it was 
the turning point in the stream of wealth 
that is flowing into educational enter- 

rises, because it is to be devoted to the 

etterment of the city’s children. In 
concluding, Dr. Maxwell said: 

‘‘The time is coming when the people 
of this country will insist upon moral in- 
struction in our public schools. In time, 
ethics and morals as such will have to be 
taught. Our public school system is too 
much denal from the home, and par- 
ents seem to shift their duties toward 
their children upon the school.’’ 

This new building is the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Speyer and was erected 
at a cost of $100,000. It is designed as a 
modern experimental school and is in- 
tended to be the center for practical 
settlement work. Its entire plant is 
open to the public after school hours, 
afternoon and evening, and all day on 
Saturdays and holidays. 

The school is built in the style of the 
German renaissance, and the inside 
trimmings are of oak. In the basement 
are the gymnasium, baths, and heating 
and lighting plant. The first floor is 
given up to the kindergarten, offices, and 
two public libraries, one for children, the 
other for adults. Class-rooms occupy 
the second and third stories. On the 
fourth story are rooms for cooking and 
manual training. The fifth floor contains 
rooms for the settlement workers. An- 
nouncement was made after the public 
meeting that Miss Caroline P. Stokes had 
given $5,000 for endowing a special schol- 
arship in domestic science, especially de- 
signed for college graduates. 


N. Y. C. T. A. Fights for Rights. 


At the regular meeting of the New 
York City Teachers’ Association, the 
question of new rules for absence deduc- 
tions was considered. The charge was 
freely made that the superintendents 
had misrepresented facts, there being no 
deficit in the fund and consequently no 
reason for adopting more stringent rules. 
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The matter was referred to the teachers” 
interest committee with power to appear 
before the board of education and present 
the ideas of the association. 

The recent circular relative to the ex- 
mination for license as principal to be 
held on September 8, was criticised as an 
intentional model of inaccuracy. 

The board of examiners is to be asked 
to change the date of the filing of data, 
from June 15 to some time after the 
sessions of the summer school in July. 

The old officers of the association were 
nominated for next year, and Miss Emily 
J. Lichtenstein was nominated for the 
vacant office of vice-president. 

Wednesday, May 27, was set as the 
night for the concert of the Teachers’ 
Choral Society, which will be held in the 
Madison Square Concert hall. A deter- 
mined effort will be made to get a large 
attendance of teachers. It has been sug- 
gested that the presentation of the 
resolutions to former Supt. John Jasper 
be made at this concert. 


Newsboys Under School Au- 
thorities. 

The Agnew bill, regulating the em- 
ployment of hewsboys in New York city 
and Buffalo, has been signed by Gover- 
nor Odell. This law introduces a system 
for regulating newsboys which is already 
in successful operation in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other European cities, 
as well as in Boston in this country. 

Under this law no girls under the age 
of sixteen are allowed to sell newspapers. 
Boys under the age of ten may not en- 
gage in this occupation, and between the 
ages of ten and fourteen years they must 
secure a license and a badge from the 
school authorities, and are not allowed to 
work later than ten at night. The issu- 
ance of the license is placed in the hands 
of the educational authorities on the 
ground that they are best able to know 
the real age of the boy, and because all 
newspaper selling covered by this law is 
after school work, and the opportunities 
for truancy are very much lessened if 
the privilege to engage in it is granted 
only by the school authorities. 

In still another way it is expected that 
the law will be of great assistance in en- 
forcing the school law. All boys wear- 
ing badges are marked as of school age, 
and it is much easier, therefore, for the 
truant officers to detect them. 


A Noble Charity. 


Some two years ago a number of pub- 
lic-spirited Hebrew women started the 
movement which has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the School for Crippled 
Children, at 29 Montgomery street. The 
work has grown until to-day there are 
sixty-nine — in the school, ranging in 
age from three to seventeen years, and 
of all nationalities. All have some injury 
which prevents their attending the public 
schools. A year ago, when Frances 
Richter became the principal, she found 
only fifteen pupils, and the number will 
not be allowed to increase beyond eighty. 

At nine in the morning the wagonette, 
which has been making the rounds of the 
different homes, drives up to the door of 
the three-story brick school with its 
strange freight, and one by one the chil- 
dren clatter into the building. Some 
hobble on one foot, while a few can 
scarcely walk at all. 

The children are instructed with a view 
to sending them ultimately to the public 
schools, but in the case of pupils who 
have —_ the publie school age some 
useful trade is taught. The girls sew 
and embroider, and at present the older 
boys are learning how to put cane seats 
in chairs. The work of the day is divided 
into elementary work in the morning and 
manual labor in the afternoon. Every 
day a physician comes in to do what he 
can for the pupils. A word of advice 
here and a hint there often works won- 
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ders. In serious cases operations ar€ 
performed. The school is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions and the 
real aim of the work is to make the little 
sufferers happy. 


The Case of Young Criminals, 


The presentment of the grand jury of 
Kings county for the month of March 
deals principally with juvenile wrong- 
doers. The jury was especially impressed 
with the fact that so large a proportion 
of those charged with crime are boysand 
girls, and the renort remarks that ‘‘ the 
problem of our children is the problem of 
the state.’’ 

‘‘There are several reformatories and 
societies in the county for reform and 
rescue of children and their number 
should be largely increased,’’ says the 
presentment. The Brooklyn Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is 
especially commended for its splendid 
work; the society has cared for about 
39,000 children since its organization. 

‘In this connection,’’ the presentment 
adds, ‘‘our people are tobe congratulated 
upon the act establishing a children’s 
court in this county, and that there is a 
prospect of the early enactment of the 
children’s labor bill, which especially re- 
stricts the hours in which children may 
labor, and the ages at which they shall be 
permitted to do so.’’ 

Unfortunately for this last statement, 
the child labor bill seems to be tied up at 
Albany. 


Dormitory for Columbia. 


For the last eight years Columbia uni- 
versity has been trying to get some sort 
of dormitory system. This project is to 
be realized next September, when the 
university will have under its supervision 
a seven-story dormitory capable of 
accommodating 200 men. The building 
will be located at the northeast corner of 
Broadway and One Hundred and Twenty- 
fourth street, four blocks from the col- 
lege campus, and will represent an ex- 
penditure of $250,000. The undertaking 
is a private one but will be officially 
recognized by the university. The exte- 
rior construction is already completed and 
is of limestone, with ornate trimmings. 

In the basement will be located a raths- 
keller, a squash court, a barber shop and 
the boiler room. The ground floor will 
contain a library and reading room, dining 
hall, grill room, and billiard room. The 
rest of the building will be devoted to 
rooms for the students. Most of the 200 
rooms will be arranged in suites of one 
or two bedrooms leading from a study. 

The dormitory will be known as Knowl- 


ton hall, after Major General Knowlton, 


an officer in the Continental army, who 
engaged in the battle of Harlem Heights, 
which was fought on the site of the new 
dormitory. 
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Educational New England. 


The school board of Boston has appro- 
priated $3,597,214 for the expenses of the 
city —_— schools for the year which be- 
gan February 1. Of this amount, $2,546,- 
000 is required for the teachers’ salaries. 


Pupils of the Portland, Me., schools, 
are suspended if found guilty of smoking 
cigarettes. 


Plymouth dormitory, built for the 
daughters of the rich in Smith college, is 
to be sold. The democratic spirit of the 
college, together with the high price of 
rooms, has caused it to be deserted by 
the students. 


The University of Maine will soon in- 
vite bids for the construction of a new 
machine shop. This building, for which 
the legislature has appropriated $35,000, 
will be made of brick and stone, T-shaped, 
two and one-half stories, the front sec- 
tion 82x56 feet, the rear section 125x40 
feet. In the rear section will be located 
the engines and dynamos, the forge room 
and the blacksmith shop, while in the 
front part will be the carpenter shop, 
turning lathes, and instruction room. 


FITCHBURG, Mass.—The principal of 
the high school, Mr. Hitchcock, who has 
for some weeks been considering a call 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided to accept 
and leave Fitchburg at the close of the 
present year. His resignation is re- 
gretted by the people as he has been 
very successful in his administration and 
is deservedly popular. He has been prin- 
cipal of the high school since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Chapin to become principal 
of the Westfield Normal school. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Prof. U. Waldo 
Cutler has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of modern languages in the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic institute, to take ef- 
fect at the close of the present year. He 
became instructor in modern languages 
in 1877, was elected assistant professor 
in 18838. Upon the death of professor 
E. P. Smith in 1892, he was placed at the 
head of the department. He now plans 
upon a period of rest..} 


HEBRON, MAINE.—The academy here 
has met great good fortune. Some years 
ago a dormitory was erected as the gift 
of Mrs. B. F. Sturtevant, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. Now, upon her death, the 
academy receives a legacy of $150,000 
from Mrs. Sturtevant. 


The Association for Maintaining the 
American Women’s Table at the Zoolog- 
ical Station at Naples, and for promoting 
Scientific Research by Women, recently 
held its annual meeting at Smith college. 
A place at the table for 1903-4 was 


awarded to Dr. Grace Emily Cooley, 
associate professor of botany at Welles- 
ley college. 

The $1,000 prize, offered for the best 
piece of scientific research done by a 
woman, was awarded to Dr. Florence R. 
Sabin, assisted in anatomy at Johns 
Hopkins university. Dr. Sabin presented 
the results of an investigation on the 
origin of the lymphatic system. 


History Teachers’ Association. 


The annual spring meeting of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association 
was held in Boston on April 18. The 
topic for discussion was, ‘‘ The Relation 
between the Teaching of History in the 
Grammar School and the Teaching of 
History in the High School.’’ 

Prin. Wilbur F. Gordy, of the North 
Grammar school, Hartford, Conn., said 
that in giving history to young children 
the teacher should endeavor to appeal to 
the imagination. [Illustrious men and 
heroes appeal to youth and it is much 
easier to impress a fact with a myth or 
story than with a dry maxim. Historical 
poems may not be always historically 
correct, but they convey strongly to the 
young mind the spirit of a which 
after all is the vital principle. The first 
four or five grades in the grammar school 
should be given to the study of individual 
incidents and persons, and the last four 
or five years to the study of groups of 
events. Even in the use of the text- 
book during the last two years, only 
typical facts should be dealt with. 

The second speaker, E. D. Lewis, of 
the Newton high school urged that the 
history teachers in the grammar and high 
schools and in the colleges take more 
interest in the study as a whole, so as to 
develop a sequence from — 
end, with no overlapping points. he 
grammar school teachers should look for- 
ward to what the high school teachers 
are doing, and the high school teachers 
should consider what the grammar school 
teachers have done. 

Arthur C. Boyden, of the Bridgewater 
State Normal school, declared that the 
grammar school ought to furnish the 
foundation for high school work. He 
advocated the use of stories and pictures 
in history work, and dwelt at <n t 
upon the value of good maps of reliable 
sources, and class discussions. 

The speakers at the dinner of the asso- 
ciation were the Rev. W. G. Read Mullan, 
S. J., president of Boston college, whose 
topic was the study and teaching of his- 
tory in Jesuit colleges and schools, and 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber, of Ginn & Com- 
pany, who described the making of text- 
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The Chicago board of education has 
a $2,000 for repairing books 
and maps, and $23,000 for supplementary 
reading books, reference books, and maps 
for elementary schools. The latter are 
to be allotted to the various schools at 
‘the rate of ten cents a pupil, based on 
March memhership, and to be expended 
on requisition of principals approved by 
the superintendent. 


A sub-committee of the Chicago board 
ef education is preparing a manual of 
suggestions for high school teachers on 
laboratory equipment, laboratory exer- 
-cises, class exercises, and problems for 
instruction in physical geography. This 
‘committee has requested the board to be 
allowed to copyright the report to pre- 
serve it from miscellaneous publication, 
and that the board be permitted to use it 
without expense, tho it be sold to schools 
outside the city. 


Supt. E. G. Cooley has requested the 
board of education to pay for the print- 
ing of the reports of the committees of 
the Principals’ Association. It is to be 
hoped that they can be preserved in some 
permanent form. 


The public school arts committee of 
the Daughters of the Revolution has 
resented several statuettes of ‘‘The 
inute Man”’ to Chicago schools. 


The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music will be held in Chicago, from 
July 27 to August 8. The purpose of this 
school is primarily to give a systematic 
and comprehensive course in methods of 

resenting music to public school classes. 
t aims to raise the standard of music by 
offering special training to those who 
wish to become specialists in this branch. 
The school offers, at the same time, the 
best possible opportunity for teachers and 










the requirements of modern conditions. 


the addition of three hundred pages. 








This is a new edition of the standard James and Mole French 
and English Dictionary, rewritten and enlarged by Louis Tol- 
hausen and George Payn. The former edition, consisting of 
French-English and English-French sections, has been greatly 
modified and is nowin entire accord with the more recent develop- 
ments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to able. 

Tables of pronunciation, keywords at the foot of the pages, 
careful consideration of accent, and the designation of obsolescent 
words, render the dictiona*y one of the most complete of its kind. 
In its typographical features and mechanical construction gener- 
ally the greatest care has been taken. 


A careful selection has been made of alarge number of new 
words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of 
the modern languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French 
and English have beeninserted. These changes have necessitated 
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In and Around Chicago. 


supervisors to keep in touch with new 
ideas and methods in music. " 

The work in methods will be considered 
from the psychological standpoint, and 
there will be lectures in cs peda- 
gogy by Prof. Nathaniel M. Butler, of 
the University of sanenee 

The sessions will be held in the Starrett 
School for Girls on the south side of the 
city. Complete information can be_ob- 
tained by addressing the American Book 
Company, 521-531 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


A bachelor’s degree for two years’ 
work is to be granted by the University 
of Chicago, and will be known as the de- 
gree of bachelor of education. Two 
years of strictly professional work in the 
line of pedagogical preparation will be 
required for the degree. Students are 
to be admitted to this special course for 
teachers either from the junior colleges 
at the university. or from certain ap- 
proved high schools. 


Art and Science Congress 


Definite plans have been made for the 
Congress of Arts and Sciences to be held 
at the St. Louis exposition. This will 
meet from September 19 to 25, 1904. The 
sum of $200,000 has been appropriated to 
cover the expenses of the international 
congresses. Such scholars as accept 
invitations to a in the Congress, 
and doa specified piece of work in accord- 
ance with the plan adopted, will receive 
an honorarium for papers, and an addi- 
tional amount for traveling expenses. 

The Congress of Arts and Sciences will 
have one definite task—to demonstrate 
the unity of knowledge and thus bring 
harmony and interrelation into the scat- 
tered scientific work of our day. This is 
to be reached by organizing the congress 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES 


BASED UPON THE STANDARD WORK OF JAMES AND MOLE 
REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED 


By LOUIS TOLHAUSEN 


Former Consul General of France, and 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur - 


PRICE, $1.50 





ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By ERNEST J. ANDREWS, Instructor in Science in the Robert A. Waller High School, Chicago, and H. N. 
HOWLAND, Instructor in Physics in the South Division High School, Chicago. ~PRICE, $t.10. 


A book which will appeal to a large number of high schools in this country for the reason that it contains a smaller amount of higher 
mathematics than has been customary in Physics texts issued within the past few years. The authors have attempted to grade their book 
to the capacity of the average high school, while presenting the subject in a thoroughly modern and scholarly way. The book will be 
partizularly desirable for those schools where Physics is taken up before the student’s mathematical training is practically completed. 


GEORGE PAYN 


Assisted by E. Heymann, 
Officier d’Academie 


Not only have the editors aimed to produce an accurate, 
authoritative, and complete work of reference, but they have 
kept constantly in mind the necessity of so systematizing the 
mass of information at their disposal as to render it easily avail- 








according to a definite plan, which gives 
to every theoretical or practical science 
its position, and by providing discussions 
by leading scholars on the question of the 
relations of each science to its eee 
sciences, of, the development of eac 
science during the last century, and of the 
open problems of to-day. 


Under this general plan the widest 
roup, the science of knowledge, is 
ivided into theoretical sciences and prac- 
tical sciences. The theoretical sciences 
are divided, according to purposes and 
———- into four main divisions: 
ormative sciences, absolute purposes; 
historical sciences, individual purposes; 
physical sciences, absolute phenomena; 
mental sciences, mental phenomena. 

The practical sciences are divided into 
three main divisions: Utilitarian, regu- 
lative, and cultural sciences. 

These seven main divisions are then 
subdivided into the following general 
topics: Normative sciences; philosophy 
and mathematics; historical sciences: 
es. law, economics, language and 
iterature, education, art, and religion; 
physical sciences: physics and chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, biology, anthropol- 
ogy; mental sciences: psychology and 
sociology; utilitarian sciences: medical 
science, practical economic science, and 
technological science; regulative sciences: 
practical political sciences, practical so- 
cial sciences, and practical legal sciences; 
cultural sciences, practical educational 
sciences, practical esthetic sciences, and 
practical religious sciences. 

These twenty-five departments will be 
subdivided into 130 sections for more de- 
tailed discussion. 

The success of this scheme necessitates 
a carefully constructed program and a 
— selection of speakers; but its 
atent possibilities are certainly enor- 
mous. 
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Ohio University Normal College. 


The Normal college building is located 
about sixty-five feet from the west side 
of University Terrace and faces the east. 
The plans and specifications, prepared by 
Frank L. Packard, of Columbus, Ohio, 
call for a building thoroly modern and 
up-to date in every particular. Among 
the things held in mind in planning the 
building were its fitness for the work to 
be done in it, its sanitary and hygienic 
conditions, its safety in construction, its 
fire-resisting quality, andits architectural 
design showing art, culture, and refine- 
ment. 

The design is the modernized treatment 
of the Italian Renaissance. The building 
will have, when completed, a frontage of 
223 feet and a depth of sixty-eight feet, 
the main or central portion being four 
stories high and the lateral wings three 
stories high. The idea having been to 
construct this building out of such mate- 
rial as would. bear acquaintance and im- 
provement with age and not deteriorate 
by the action of the elements, search for 
materials was made, and after consider- 
ing all the materials at command it was 
decided to use first quality vitrified clay 
block, of a reddish brown color with a 
rough sand finish. These clay blocks are 
about one and one-half times larger than 
the standard size brick and when laid up 
in bold courses of four tiers, in mortar 
same color as the brick, will appear as 
one course eighteen inches wide; then 
comes a course of standard size red brick 
set back from the face of the dark brown 
brick one inch, continuing in this manner 
from the base course at the grade line to 
the top of the second story with the 
same treatment, thence up the corner of 
the remaining stories in the form of 
quoins. The body of the wall above the 
first two stories is of dark red face brick, 
laid in red mortar. Surmounting these 
walls is a cornice three and one-half feet 
high by five feet projection. The ‘entire 


building is covered with a hip roof laid 
with horn pattern red tile, broken only 
by the dormers. The trimmings of the 
walls and the openings and entrances of 
the building are of buff oolitic lime- 
stone. 

The main and central entrance, the 
prime feature of the design, is two stories 
in height built of stone with enriched 
ornaments. This stands out strong and 
bold and is the only emphasized portion 
of the design. The construction of the 
entire design was with a view to sym- 
metry and balance. 

The interior side walls of the corridor 
in the ground floor, first, second, and 
third fioors, are wainscoted from the 
floor up to a point five feet above with 
glazed brick. The walls and ceilings 
above this wainscoting are plastered in 
sand finished mortar. All rooms thruout 
the building have wainscoting five feet 
high of Keene’s cement. The walls and 
ceilings above this wainscoating are fin- 
ished in a gray sand finish, it being the 
idea to pay special attention to the in- 
terior finish of the floors and having as 
little wood work as possible around the 
doors and windows and without base, 
except a cove at the intersection of the 
cement wainscoting and floor. 

The system of heating and ventilation 
is known as the hot blast or fan system, 
being installed so as to be capable of re- 
newing the air in the building every fif- 
teen minutes. 

Particular attention has been paid to 
the lighting of the rooms, which have 
ample outside glass area to meet the re- 
quirements in this particular. All cor- 
ridors and stairways thruout the building 
are straight and fire-resisting and ample 
to comply with the laws of the state 
governing such buildings. ‘ 

On the ground floor are located individ- 
ual lockers for the students where they 
may place their books, wraps, etc. There 
are also a store-room for books, general 
store-room, stack-room for library, work 
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room, students’ lunch room, gymnasium, 
physical director’s room, general lava- 
tories and toilet-rooms for students. The 
heating and ventilating apparatus is also 
located on the ground floor. 

On the main floor, and opening off of 
the main central entrance, is located a 
general reception-room on the right with 
connecting office and lavatory. On the 
left of the entrance is a class-room with 
professor’s private room having lavatory 
connecting. 4 

Leading from the main central corridor, 
which divides the building in its length, 
are six class-rooms of ample size to 
accommodate classes of forty students. 
The library is located on this floor and 
occupies the right wing of the building, 
with reference room and lavatory con- 
necting. Class-rooms occupy the left 
wing. 

On the second floor, which is reached 
by two broad iron staircases, are located 
seven class-rooms with professors’ retir- 
ing-rooms and lavatories. The left win 
of this floor is occupied by the Biologica 
Department, and in the right wing is 
located the Assembly hall. 

On the third floor of the main central 
building are located two large class-rooms 
and two laboratories. 

The main, central portion of the build- 
ing, which is in course of construction, 
will be finished by September 1, 1903. 





Special attention is called to the glass 
water coolers manufactured by the Ap- 
ee Company, 277 Broadway, New 

ork. . 

These coolers have reached perfection 
and last a life time. They are absolutely 
clean and hygienic. No germs, insects, 
rust, or dirt are possible in these coolers, 
the ice water being kept separate. You 
can obtain them from your dealer or you 
can write to the company for pamphlet 
“«§,”’ which will give you a detailed de- 
scription of the cooler, and we recom- 
mend it cheerfully. 
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Recent Important Text-Books 


Sanford’s Elements of Physics 
By Fernando Sanford, Professor in Leland Stanford 
University. xxi+426 pp. 12mo. $1.20, net. 


Based upon the principle of individual laboratory work in both 
qualitative and quantitative experiments. It is intended espe- 
cially for teachers who have had a laboratory training. The 
apparatus required is comparatively simple and inexpensive. 


Professor C. R. Many, of the University of Chicago, says of it 
in the School Review,—‘‘ It marks a new epoch in Physics teach- 
ing, because it is characterized by the desire to look at the work 
in physics from the standpoint of the pupil. If it were my good 
fortune to have to present our subject to a class of beginners, I 
would adopt this book as the text in preference to all others. I 
believe it to mark a decided advance toward the true attitude 
toward the teaching of physics, and hence I would use it and en- 
deavor to adapt it to the circumstances in which I happened to 
be placed.”’ 


Seignobos’s History of the Roman People 
Translation edited by Wm. M. Fairley, Ph.D., of the 
Brooklyn High Schools. x-+-528 pp. 12mo. $1.25, net. 


C. H. Woorsey, Principal of Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) High 
School: sigh think it is by all odds the best history of the kind I 
have seen.’ 

E. S. Aucssury, Mount Vernon (N. Y.), High School:—‘* In 
__regard to Seignobos’s History of Rome, I can 

4 frankly"say it is the best text that I have yet found.”’ 











Kellogg’s Elements of Zoology 


By Vernon L. Kellogg, Professor in Leland Stanford 
University. Second Edition, Revised. 484 pp. 
12mo. $1.20, net. 


The great success of this book is due to the fact that it covers 
the whole field of zoology, providing for laboratory, systematic 
and ecological work. 

Autce L. Lennon, Brockport (N. Y.), Normal School:—‘‘ We 
find it the best adapted to our use of any text-book on the sub- 
ject which we have seen.”’ 

L. I. Hotpreper, Hudson (N. Y.), High School uses Kellogg’s 
Zoology :—‘‘ The Zoology class did very well. Out of 14 students, 
10 passed 90 per cent. or better.” 


Kellogg’s First Lessons in Zoology 
By Prof. Vernon L. Kellogg. (Jn press.) 


Not an abridgment of the author’s Elements of Zoology, but an 
entirely independent work adapted for a short course in high 
schools which provide for only little laboratory work. 


Bierwirth’s Beginning German 
By H. C. Bierwirth, Ph.D., Instructor in Harvard 
University. vi + 211 pp. Large. 12mo. 80c., net. 


Presents in thirty simple and short lessons those essentials of 
German inflections and syntax which are needed to start begin- 
ners in the reading of ordinary prose. Its second part is a 
short abstract of grammar in which the variable words are treated 
according to the nature of their inflection. The exercises are 
based on about eight hundred of the commonest words. 


=Henry Holt & Co., 2s 








Money will not buy Health 


BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE ~ 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Aind Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their;merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St. NEW YORK 





Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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Four Important Books on the 
Authorized List for New York City 


5 m bs Supply book Number. 
Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History - - - 583 


A popular history written on the biographical plan. 








Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History - 584 
The most successful school history of America now published. 





Blaisdell’s Stories from English History - - - - 1958 


Blaisdell’s Story of American History~ - - - - 582 
Two valuable books by a well-known author. 


















Ginn & Company’s Descriptibe Catalog for 1903 (288 pages) is nolv ready. It Will be sent 
bostpaid on request. 








GINN & COMPANY, Publishers. 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 





Free Text-BooKk School Boards 
CANNOT AFFORD 


to ignore the great economical -merits of the 


| “Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


| which makes them last 50 to’ 100 per cent. longer and keeps them Cleaner at 
an expense of only about 3 per cent.! 



































Size of Business We send samples and full information FREE if you name this paper. The 
1892 growth of business has been remarkable evidence of all we claim. 
1893 Millions op HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and 
1894. Thousands of Dozens of HOLDEN’S 
1895 QUICK REPAIRING 
1896 MATERIAL in Use 
1897 in the Public Schools 
1898 of the United 
1899 States. 
1900 
1901 
1902 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Certificates and Commence- 


ment Programs 


Send for Samples 





WANTED 


A few more energetic, capable sales- 


men. Apply at once, 





Central School Supply House 


315-321 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING for a single term in the 
public school. 

COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. é 

COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 


from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 


TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 


_ CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 


INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 


A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required. 

OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





If it is the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 


for then ed and certain in your own 
mind thac. aught in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 
Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 








Do You Desire 


To make your course in Commercial Geography 
mean something; to give the pupil power to observe 
conditions and to give to each its due prominence; 
to give the pupil the opportunity to investigate for 
himself? Giving the pupil the facts and ready- 
made conclusions will not help him to generalize in 
business life. 


THE PLAN OF 


Sanford’s Outlines of Commer- 


cial Geography is truly educational. It 


will give that power of 
investigation and of thought which is the very 
essence of the study of this subject. No regular 
text required. 


Outlines of the History of 
Com merce by the same author, on a simi- 


lar plan. A copy of either of 
these works will be sent to any teacher, desiring to 
examine it with a view to introduction, on receipt 
of 40 cents which is one-half the list price. 


For information concerning a full list of excellent 


commercial text books, address 


POWERS & LYONS, 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO. 


May 2, 1903 











SCHOOLS 








all use pads and tablets. 





the schools. 


EGLINTON BRAGANZA 
WISDOM MOUNT RANIER 
ELYSEE ARTISTIC 


UBLIC SCHOOLS, PRIVATE SCHOOLS, and CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


We are an old-established firm, having made millions of pads and tablets for 









We are still in the business, which is larger than ever. 
We append a few of our fine ten-cent tablets: 


PEACH BLOW MOUNT BLANC 


AULD REEKIE MONACO 
ROMANOFF CELEBRITY 










WRITING PADS, STENOGRAPHERS’ NOTE BOOKS, STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS, COMPOSITION BOOKS, SPELLING PADS, AND 
TABLETS & & & 


= & & & <3 










These goods can be seen at the 
Salesroom, 


303 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LIBRARIES 
for TEACHERS 


T' should need no argument to convince any one 
entering the profession of teaching with any 

seriousness, that a fairly complete library of educa- 
tion is an essential. 

We have arranged nine groups of books, each con- 
stituting a library reasonably complete in the field it 
is designed to occupy, and the purchaser will feel 
the satisfaction of having a set of books that will 
answer all his ordinary requirements. 

Of the nine libraries, some aim to cover the whole 
ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, some 
deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. Prices range from less than 
$4.00 to a little over $20.00. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library, 22 volumes. 
Kellogg’s Smaller Teachers’ Library. 9 volumes. 
Reading Circle Library. 18 volumes. 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 13 volumes. 
How to Teach Library. 19 volumes. 
Teachers’ Manuals Library, 25 great little volumes. 


Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library. 20 volumes. 
School Entertainment Library. 42 volumes. 
These are all sold upon the installment plan, which 
enables one to secure a library at once upon a small 
cash payment, and by the saving of a few cents each 
week, to pay for it in full in a limited period. Write 
for full particulars. Live agents wanted. 
Teachers’ Catalog 144 pages free. Any book suppliea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








Factory and Office: 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘LIVER 


TYPEWRITER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 





It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the minimum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

‘ Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


7 151 Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Office: 


75 Queen 
Victoria St., 
London,England. 
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SEPTEMBER 
VACANCIES. 


In Public Schools: 

18 Superintendencies, $1,000 to $3,200; 34 Principalships of 
Village Schools, $600 to $1,000; 23 High School Principalships, 
$500 to $2,200; 78 High School Assistants’ positions, $450 to 
$2,000; 326 Primary and Grammar Grade positions, $40 to $90 
per month; 29 Supervisors of Music, $500 to $1,200; 48 for 
Music and Drawing, $500 to $800; 12 Supervisors of Primary 
Grades, $1,000 to $1,500; 28 Manual Training positions, $700 
to $1,800; 31 Commercial Branches, $500 to $1,500. 


In State Normal Schools : 
2 Presidents, $3,000; 4 Psychology and Pedagogy, $1,200 to 
$2,000 ; 28 Science, Mathematics, Languages, and other 
Academic work, $800 to $1,800; 18 Critic positions in Model 
Schools, $800 to $1,400; 5 Manual Training positions, $1,000 
to $1,400. 


In Secondary Schools : 
176 vacancies in various lines of Academic work, Music, Art, 
Commercial Branches, 


In Colleges and Universities : 
63 positions in various lines of College and University work, 
including Professorships, Instructorships, Directors of Music, 
Piano and Vocal work, $600 to $2,300. 


26 Special Positions 
in Military Drill, Engineering, Veterinary Science, Horticulture, 
Agriculture, Experiment Station work in Chemistry, Biology, 
etc., $1,000 to $2,000, 


The above are all direct calls, not hearsay vacancies, For 
some of them we have no suitable candidates to recommend. New 
vacancies are coming in daily in all lines of school and college work. 
For full particulars address 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


bRANCH Office: Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 
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Educational 
A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who 
member these 
Exhibits: 
ition 
South 
are also 
Every 
uired 
nited 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Send fer catalogue and prices TRENTON, N. J. 


any of 
























It is 80 re- 
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one of these 
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Leaf Cabinet, 





Does your estimate 
for supplies for next 
school year include 
Educational Games 


Games of ‘‘Addition and Subtraction,” 
“Multiplication and Division,” and 
“Fractions” now ready. 


History, Geography, Wild Animals, 
Domestic Animals, Birds, Literature 
and Word Games, in preparation— 
ready next Fall. 


Other useful and interesting school 
games to follow. Write for descriptive 


circulars. 
(Dept. Y.) 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, O. 


RicHarp G. Boone, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 

Davip Eucgene Sm7tu, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, Department Editor of Mathe- 
matical Games. 

Wi sur F. Gorpy, Supervising Principal, Hartford, Conn., Author of. 
“‘“Gordy’s School History,’’ Department Editor of History Games. 

M. ApeLatpe Hotton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Author of ‘‘Holton’s Primer,’’ Department Editor of Primary 








ove CHANDLER 


E.xxperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Factory . WALPOLE, MASS. 
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300,000 


copies of The Rand, McNally 


gb ot Oe We oN 


have been sold during the last 
ten months. 


The Author is 
Epwin C. Hewett, LL. D. 


formerly President of the Illinois 
State Normal University at 
Normal, Illinots. 


The Publishers are 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO AND New York. 
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The New 


DENSMORE 


Is the most convenient type- 
writer. On it one can do the 
most work and the most easily 





Especially adapted to School use 
and to the ‘‘Touch Method.’’ 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 


ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 


309 Broadway, New York. 








A Cibic Reader 


The Young American 


By Harry Pratt Judson, LL. D. 


Head Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago =e 





teaching of civics and patriotism within the 


T HIS book is the result of an attempt to bring the 








reach of the lower school grades by correlating 
these subjects with reading. It is a reading 
book of about the fourth-reader grade, describing, in an 
entertaining way, how the country ana the states are 





governed, giving interesting accounts of historical events 
and famous exploits bearing on the subject, and selec- 
tions from patriotic prose and poetry. Numerous illlus- 
trations, some of them colored, and maps, add to the 
interest and value of the book. 

We have lately filled an order for 10,000 copies for 
use in the public schools of the Philippine Islands. The 
new edition has been brought down to the present 
administration. 


12mo Cloth 244 pages 60 cents 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


29, 31, 33 East 19th Street, New York City 


TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 

it for school use must be a first-class machine in ev- 

ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 

and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 

to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 

be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 

enough for the 

most speedy op- 

erator. Fox Type- 

writers unite 

these features ina 

much better sense 

than any other 

machine. They 

have the Univer- 

sal keyboard with 

two shift keys, 

Automatic Rib- 

bon Movement, 

requiring no at- 

tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 

machines have 4 to 6 oz.), and are unlimited as to 

speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 

work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 

erators. The following extract from a letter recently 

received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 

typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 

Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 

will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd., 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Summer Schools. 


There will be no summer institutes in 
Missouri this year. The recent legisla- 
ture repealed the institute law and en- 
acted another providing for three days’ 
meetings to be held in the fall of the 
year. 


The biological laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences opens 
on July 1 and closes August 15. Investi- 
gators may, however, work at the labor- 
atory from June 15 to September 15. 
App ications for information should be 
addressed to Prof. Charles B. Davenport, 
Chicago university, Chicago, Ill. 


The summer school of Ohio university 
and the State Normal school at Athens, 
Ohio, will be held from June 22 to August 
1. This term is arranged to accommo- 
date those who are otherwise employed 
during the regular terms, and to afford 
college students an opportunity for con- 
tinuing their studies. All collegiate in- 
struction will be given by members of 
the regular faculty. The university, by 
tradition and experience, has always been 
in close touch with the public school sys- 
tem of the state. Many of its graduates 
are now engaged in teaching. 

This institution was one of the first in 
Ohio to establish and maintain a depart- 
ment of psychology and pedagogy. Pro- 
vision for the Ohio university was made 
in the terms of purchase, by the Ohio 
Company, of lands from the United States 
in 1787. The university was organized 
under an act of the legislature passed in 
1804. The first building was erected in 
1817. It is known as ‘‘ Central Building,’’ 
and is the oldest college edifice northwest 
of the Ohio river. 

Athens, the seat of the university, is 
situated in southeastern Ohio. The lover 
of natural scenery cannot fail to be 
charmed with its picturesque surround- 
ings. The winding valley of the Hock- 
hocking and the wooded hills beyond pre- 
sent a prospect seldom surpassed in quiet 
and varied beauty. Athens itself is a 
beautiful city, making the university an 
ideal place for summer study. 


Forestry Course for Teachers. 


The Yale Summer School of Forestry 
will hold its sessions at Grey Towers, 
the estate of James W. Pinchot, near 
the village of Milford, Penn. The site 
combines the advantages of excellent op- 
portunities for practical forest study and 
field work and of a pleasant and health- 
ful summer resort. The school will open 
on July 1 and continue seven weeks. 

This course in forestry is designed in 
part for teachers. Instructionin forestry 
is now given in a considerable number of 
agricultural colleges, inindustrial schools, 
and other institutions, both in connection 
with the study of horticulture and as 
separate courses, and it would doubtless 
form part of the instruction in botany 
and nature study, in public and private 
schools, if the teachers were properly 
—— For this reason the attention 
0 4 seas is especially called to this 
school. 

Courses are given in forest botany, 
silviculture, forest protection, forestry, 
forest mensuration, forest regions, spe- 





cial lectures, and field work. 

Candidates for admission are advised 
to make application before June 1, to 
Henry Solon Graves, director of the Yale! 
Forest school, New Haven, Conn. 


A FEW OF OUR PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERTSON’S GEOGRAPHIC-HISTORICAL SERIES, Illustrating the History of 
merica and the United States, from 1492 to the present time. The only complete work on 
the market correlating the subjects of Geography and History. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ARITHMETICAL SERIES, Introducing the Object Method, 
as applied to the saieraaiied of Practical Arithmetic. ” 


PROGRESSIVE READING AND WRITING SERIES, Combining the Word and Sen- 
tence Method with Phonetics. 
UNION SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Especially selected for School Purposes by eminent edu- 
cators. 
UNION GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF MAPS, Copyrighted 1902. 
UNION RECORDS UNION GLOBES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES SCHOOL FURNITURE 
We are in a position to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. Write for descriptive matter and 
prices 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 2i1-213 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Chicago Normal School 


will-hold a 


Four Weeks’ Summer Session, 
Beginning June 29, 1903. 


For circulars and other information, address 


ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


MARTHAS : VINEYARD : SUMMER : INSTITUTE 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the U. S. 
Cool and Healthful 


Complete courses in 


METHODS, ACADEMICS, SUPER- 
VISION, AND ORATORY 


One fare from whole country to N. E. A., 
Boston. $3.00 Round Trip from Boston 














Out in the Atlantic 


Send for 64-page cireular containing full infor- 
mation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 
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July 8th— 


NEW YORK | Summer Term, atgvee tin. 
At University Heights, New York 


UNI VERSITY City. In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 


Courses, In College: 10 Professors, 830 Courses, at Commod- 
ious Residence Halls, at University Heights. Tuition $25.00. 
For circular, address 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER SCHOOL, 


University Heights, N. Y. City. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


Itisa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvUcATIONAL FounpDAtions which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Panul’s Astor (oak) Library, No. 16, ex 








tra set, 544x9 in. 


Found at Last 


PAUL’S SAFETY INKS 


Are adopted by all U. 8S. Government De- 
partments. . y . 
Do you know we will deliver 1 Astor Li- 
brary, No. 16, extra set, with No.2, Filled, 
Automatic Safety Ink Wells, 1 Fluid and 1 


Crimson, $1.00. 
SAFETY BOTTLE and INK CO, Jersey City NJ 


BRancs: New York 
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The Virginia Summer School. 


The fifteenth session of the Summer 
School of Methods will be held at the 
University of Virginia, beginning June 
23 and continuing six weeks. ith the 
faculty arranged for this session, it 
should prove by far the greatest school 
of the season. In the department of 
methods alone will be Professors Tiche- 
ner and Baird, of Cornell; Edward How- 
ard Griggs, formerly of Leland Stanford 
university; Dr. Arnold Tompkins, of the 
Chicago Normal school; James E. Hughes, 
inspector of schools, Toronto, Canada; 
Professor Bird, of William and wns 
college; Pres. R. R. Rowe, Montreal; 
Dr. Charles A. McMurry, and Supt. 
Lawton B. Evans, of Augusta, Georgia. 
The university and academic courses will 
also have an extremely strong faculty. 

Four special courses are to be given. 
One will be a teachers’ training school, 
conducted by Mrs. M. S. Moffett, princi- 
~ of the normal training school, of 

xington, Va. The special object of 
this school will be to prepare teachers 
ae and third grade certificates 
from the state, for the coming state ex- 
aminations. 

Aschool of modern languages conducted 
by teachers from the Berlitz school of 
languages, New York, will be another 
feature. The method to be employed 
will be the conversational, and it will 
cover French, German, and Spanish. 

A third department is a course in Bible 
study, conducted by the Rev. B. F. 
Coler, of Indiana. 

A round-table conference of superin- 
tendents will be of great educational 
value. This conference will be presided 
over each week by some distinguished 
school superintendent, and will discuss 
all questions relating to school organiza- 
tion, management, and methods. Supt. 
W. A. Mowry, president of the Marthas 
Vineyard Summer school, Supt. Lawton 
B. Evans, of Augusta, Ga., and Supt. 
John C. Kennedy, of Batavia, N. Y., will 
each have charge of the conference for 
one week. 

Dr. Arnold Tompkins will give a course 
on the philosophy of education, in which 
he will discuss the universal law of teach- 
ing, with special reference to the ethical 
aspect, the logical aspect, and the es- 
thetical aspect of education. 

The aim of the course on moral educa- 
tion, by Edward Howard Griggs, will be 
to present the main aspects of the prob- 
lem of moral education in such form that 
teachers and parents may be able to make 
immediate application of the principles 
an to home and school life. The 
aim of moral education will be carefully 
outlined, and then each of the great in- 
fluences molding moral character will be 
considered with a view to its practical 
place and use in education. 

Courses in nature study will be given 
by Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, of the 
bureau of nature study of Cornell, and 
William C. Thro, instructor in histology 
and embryology in the Cornell Medical 
school. A course of lectures will deal 
with the study of life from the nature 
study standpoint and with the pedagogics 
of nature study. A large amount of 
time will be given to laboratory work. 
Work will be given on the preparation of 
aquaria and breeding cages for ‘insects, 
and the methods of collecting and mount- 
ing specimens for collections and school- 
room cabinets. 

This Virginia school is undoubtedly one 
of the best summer sessions held in this 
country and it would seem to offer unusual 
opportunities for instruction. 





The Educational World 
is porteeged in an interesting manner week by 
week in THE ScHoor JouURNAL; read it and see if 
this is not so.— Adv. 
Who Read the Journal? 
Persons who are paid regular salaries and 
who have brains to spend them wisely. Those 
who have things to sell that are worth buying 


will do well to advertise them in THE ScHOooL 
JOURNAL.—Adv. 





Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effective. 
It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 


Day’s Length, Moon’s Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 
devices to impart useful knowledge — to our 
opapetd system, that I have ever examined. It should 

e in every up-to-date school. You might as well send 
vour man to the woods to chop wood without an 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl- 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 


Shelby, O. W.W.Sxues, Pres. of Board of Education. 
Write for Descriptibe Booklet. Free. 


LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - = 





Dept. G. 





Of 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


GEORGE J, WIGHT, Manager, _—-0 Empire Building, 71 Broadway 


New York Cit 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERI- 
ALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





The New Series “‘ Devoe’’ Water Color Boxes. 


Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2 in. wide by 8 in. long. 





Write for latest price-list. 
F, W. DEVOE & C, C, RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 





Teacher’s Plan Book and Progress Record 


Designed by Stanley H. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools, 
Westfield, Mass. 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designating 
‘Work planned,” ‘* Work accomplished,” etc. 

The book is presented as offering a simple plan for ‘‘ giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study, and system to its execution.” 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, she 
will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly benefited. 


Price, Paper, 30 Cents _ 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., - = .= Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Here and There. 


Booker T. Washington has announced 
that the Haitian government intends to 
send twenty young men to Tuskegee to 
be educated. The colored residents of 
New York have established a scholarship 
at the institute, and have given consider- 
able money in addition, under the offer 
of the General Education Board to dupli- 
cate all sums up to $3,000 given to Tus- 
kegee this year by colored persons. 

William Pickens, a negro student at 
Yale, has been awarded the Ten Eyck 

rize of $100 for excellence in oratory. 

his is the first time in the history of the 
university that a negro has secured so 
high an honor. 


JANESVILLE, WIs. — Earl Cleves, of Sioux 
City, Ia., aged nineteen, has been taken 
home in a demented condition as a result 
of the severe hazing to which he was sub- 
jected in a school of this yo He was 
so badly frightened by the ordeal that he 
attempted to break into several houses to 
escape from the crowd which he imagined 
was pursuing him. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of nat yo university, Eon” Ta., 
several gifts, aggregati ,000, were 
announced. Plans ev less formed to 
raise an additional endowment fund of a 
million dollars. 


The International Kindergarten Union 
has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, of Chicago; first 
vice-president, Miss Lucy H. Symonds, of 
Boston; second vice-president, Dr. Jennie 
B. Merrill, of New York; treasurer, Miss 
Stella Wood, of Minneapolis; secretary, 
Miss Evelyn Holmes, of Charleston, 
S. C.; and auditor, Miss Georgia Allison, 
of Pittsburg. 

It is reported thru the German press 
that the new Argentine college, at Bue- 
nos Ayres, will teach German as the 
exclusive foreign language for the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh years in the curriculum 
of the national colleges. Six hours a 
week are to be devoted to it. 


East Chicago, Ind., is to erect two new 
school buildings, an addition to one school, 
and will remodel the McKinley building. 
The recent legislature enacted a bill 
authorizing a bond issue of $40,000 to 
meet the expenses of these improve- 
ments. 

The gifts made by Andrew Carnegie 
since 1895 for the founding of libraries 
and for educational purposes in America 
and Great Britain amount, according to 
the report of the United States com- 
missioner of education, to $67,212,923. 
Of this sum more than $52,000,000 were 
given in this country. 

California is to open a polytechnic 
school at San Luis Obispo, next Septem- 
ber. Governor Pardee desires that other 
schools of this sort be established in 
order to educate young men to appreciate 
farm life and the advantages it offers in 
the state. 

An eighteen-year-old gi a senior in 
the Indianapolis high school, is dying as 
a result of injuries received in a basket- 
ball game. The girl fell in a scrimmage 
and was kicked in the side, receiving in- 
juries which will terminate fatally. 

Kate A. Gordon, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has been awarded the scholarship of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, which 
carries with it free tuition in an Euro- 
pean university for one year. She is a 
graduate of Chicago university and a 
teacher at the Rockford, IIl., Training 
school. 

Governor Odell has signed a bill pro- 
viding for a referendum at the charter 
election next month at re po upon 
the question of furnishing text-books and 
ordinary school supplies free to the chil- 
dren of the public schools. 

The boys of the Madison, Wis., high 
school recently went on strike because 








BEGINNINGS. IN LITERATURE 


A tlvo book course in reading, continuous in bocabulary, 
grading, and subject-matter. 








THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Holbrook 


For Grades I and II. With illustrations in colors and in black 
and white by E. Boyd Smith. Riverside Literature Series, extra 
number P. Cloth, 40 cents. 

‘Your Hiawatha Primer is the working gem of my First Grade. 

Both teachers and pupils are delighted with it. The children 

are very happy when that is the reading book of the day. It 

was a happy conception and the preparation was a complete 


success. I wish we had more of the same character.’ 
W. H. Benenict, Prin. of School No. 8, Elmira, N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS. By Florence Holbrook 


For Grades II and III. With illustrations in black and white by 
E. _Boyd Smith. Riverside Literature Series, extra number V. 
Cloth, 45 cents. 


‘*Some time ago you sent mea copy of the Book of Nature 
Myths. I was delighted with it. I put it into the hands of one 
of our best second year teachers, who says it is one of the most 
charming books she has ever used. The stories are told in the 
most interesting way; the sentences are not so long that it be- 
comes a burden to carry the thought. It-is just what we want.”’ 

JEANNETTE M. Eaton, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street 85 Fifth Avenue 378-388 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as therelief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanent! 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
4 leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
KGty & 56 West 25th St., 
bd New York. 
Ifnot found at Druggisis sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





























‘APPARATUS FOR THE TEACHING OF PHYSICS. 


Ve are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 
now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, a less ex- 
pensive but complete equipment; the Regents’ Set, 
planned especially for the New York course; altoa 
complete Electrical Outfit. 

During January and the first week of February we 
received orders for the Crowell Cabinet from the follow- 
ing schools: Atwood. Iil.; Americus, Ga.; Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Bedford, Ohio; Louisville, Ky., Central Colored 
High School; Wells, Minn.; Farmington, Iowa: Keosau- 
qua, Iowa; Eldon, Iowa; Berlin, Germany; Shakopee, 
Minn.; Macon, Mo.; Northwood, Iowa: Hector, Minn, 
Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. é 
Columbia Micrometer, measures to one half inch 
by thousandths. As good as the best. Guaranteed ac- 
iam curate. Price, $2.90. : 
us oe gur pices on poemicals, ey ay ay 
= anual Training Supplies. Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
Write for Catalogue cration.and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., “asern Omce: Hamilton, N. ¥. 
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the school board refused to grant them 
half-day sessions. The board temporized 
with them and compromised on half-day 
sessions after May 11. 
Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, has 
| signed a bill fixing fourteen years as the 
| minimum age limit at which children may 


be employed in factories and mines, a 


THE FAVORITE 
bill creating juvenile courts, and a bill 


To oth Po (ler a $80,000 in settlement of the 
| — = oe <—w for free scholar- 
| ships furnished by the state. 

FOR HALF A CENTURY. | he governor vetoed a bill making it a 
Finest quality. Patent top can. | misdemeanor to sell cigars or tobacco to 
PREPARED BY —_ under a — x age. a oe 
| boys at sixteen smoke,’’ he said, ‘‘an 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YoRK generally without injury. This bill, if 

| approved, could not be enforced.’’ 
Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, has 
|signed the bill authorizing the expendi- 


ce 99 | ture of $125,000 for improvements in the 
N ly Sons, | State Normal school at Trenton. 


: : ‘ | The University of Chicago is to have a 
eg ge ana aL the |new stone fence costing about $100,000, 
p y 1© | as the result of the recent visit of John 
strength and courage I can give | D. Rockefeller. 
them,” and read eoA age! for : ie The will of the late A..C. Hutchinson 
$1,000,000 policy in e Mutual | has been sustained bya jury. He left a 
Life amareecs Seman of New | large, eo ll 9 one ama for a 
York. Not without the most care- | ode! educational hospital. 


ful investigation, however, extend- | Yale university, by virtue of its charter, 
ing over six months. He was con- | has ample power to invest its funds by 
vinced by just such facts as led the | purchasing notes, bonds, and mortgages. 
President of a National Bank in | Question arose over a suit involving a 
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COMPLETE NEW STOCK 
of 


Summer Xugs. 


IMPORTED RUGS—Japanese Cotton 
and Jute, 

East India Durries and Moodj Rugs. 
DOMESTIC RUGS-— Hodges Fibre, 
American Grass, Smyrna, 
and Carpet Rugs of Ingrain, 
Body Brussels, Wilton, 
Axminster and Saxony Rugs. 


Attractive values in 
“ 


Fine Oriental 
Carpet Rugs, 


suitable for Summer homes 


Broadovoy Kr 19th st. 


NEW YORK 











The Illinois courts have decided that 











New York to make the curious and 
shrewd provision in his will, which 
is contained in “A Banker’s Will.” 
Write for it and also for the 
account of the $1,000 ooo policy, 
“The Largest Annual Premiums.” 
This Company ranks 
First—In Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
First—In Age. 


Tue MutTwvat Lire INSURANCE 
Company oF New York, 


RICHARD A. McCourpy, President. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


Ihave a SMALL stock of first class encyclo- 
pedias whichIam closing out at $7.50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W.A. ROWLES, 
J. # 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


|promissory note and a trust deed to 
| secure the note, bought of a Chicago firm 
by the university authorities. 


| Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, has 
| celebrated his eighty-third birthday by 
| giving $50,000 to Rawlings college, Win- 
|ter Park, Florida, and $25,000 to King- 
fisher college, Oklahoma. 

| Charles G. Heckert, professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Wittenberg college, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been elected to 
the presidency of that institution, suc- 
ceeding Dr. J. M. Ruthrauff, deceased. 


Longmans, Green & Company announce 
another volume of their ‘‘ American 
Teachers’ Series,’’ ‘‘The Teaching of 
English,’’ by Professors Carpenter and 
Baker, of Columbia, and Scott, of the 
University of Michigan. 

Last year the Macmillan Company pub- 
lished the ‘‘ American Federal State,’’ 
by R. L. Ashley, cf Los Angeles, Cal., 
which was received by the educational 
world as one of the best recent state- 
ments of the workings of the American 
government. This book was too de- 
tailed for high school use and so Mr. 
Ashley has prepared a new book, ‘“A 
Text-book on Civics,’’ which will appear 
|this spring from the same house. The 
| new book is an elementary treatment of 
the same subject, designed to meet the 
needs of high school pupils. Mr. Ashley 
possesses, to a remarkable degree, the 
faculty of putting the subject before the 
reader in so clear a manner that his new 
work should fill a long felt want in the 
list of books on this important subject. 


The ‘‘American Commonwealth 
Series,’’ published by Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, is nearing completion. 
There are nine volumes in preparation. 
The first to appear will be ‘‘ Texas,’’ by 
Prof.George P. Garrison, of the University 
of Texas. The other volumes will be 
‘‘New Hampshire,’’ by Frank G. San- 
born of Concord; ‘‘ Wisconsin,’’ by Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites; ‘‘New Jersey,’’ b 
Austin Scott; ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’’ by Tal- 
cott Williams; ‘‘Illinois,’’ by Prof. J. 
H. Finley; ‘‘ Louisiana,’’ by Albert 
Phelps; ‘‘ Minnesota,’’? by Dr. William 
t Folwell, and ‘‘Iowa,’’ by Dr. Albert 
aw. 





FISO’S CURE FOR 


=) 





= U WHER 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











OCEAN VIEW 
SANITORIUM 


Provincetown, Mass. 


A private home for invalids. Number 
limited to ten. Nervous Diseases, Con- 
valescents, and General Invalidism. Elec- 
tricity (Static, Faradic, and Galvanic), 
Vapor Baths, etc. No objectionable per- 
sons taken. Best of references given. 
Terms on application. 


WM. S. BIRGE, M.D. ELLA F. BIRGE, M.D. 
P. 0. Box 432, Provincetown, Mass. 





THE 


Craig Keyless Locks 





The IDEAL LOCK for 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCKERS 


Laboratory and Drawing Desks 


NO KEYS. NO DIAL. 





3000 in Chicago High Schools alone. 
1000 in Milwaukee High Schools. 
1000 in Joliet, Ill. 

1300 in Rochester, N. Y. 


Detroit and Baltimore High Schools, 
largest Universities, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., in 
the country, large users of Craig Locks. 

50,000 IN USE TO-DAY, 

Our Catalogue tells all about it. 





CRAIG KEYLESS LOCK CO., 


548 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Annual Meeting of the stock holders of E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion No. 61 East 9th street, in the city of New York, on 
the 5th day of May, 1903, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon 
forthe purpose of electing directorsand inspectors 0 
election for the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the 
meeting J.I, Charlouis. 

Secretary. 
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For. Reasons of State. 


This charming little love story is con- 
tained in a 128-page book just issued by 
the Lackawanna Railroad. The book is 
jena | illustrated with more than 175 

alf-tone engravings, and describes the 
attractive summer resorts along the 

ackawanna Railroad, with complete 
information about. hotels and boarding 
houses. ‘Sent ‘on receipt of 5 cents in 
stamps, to cover cost of mailing. Address 
T. W. Lee, General ee Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


California and the Orient. 


: Increased trade: with the Orient and 
wonderful commercial ‘activity are 1903 
features along the Pacific Coast. 

Only $33 Chicago to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and many other California 
points every day till June 15, 1903. 

_ Via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. 
Paul and Union Pacific line, Three thru 
trains daily. 

Folder.on request. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


_A few years ago there were 77 new 
cities and towns added during the pre- 
vious year to the — list of those 
adopting the ‘‘Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books.”’ 
' Near the close of the year, the Holden 
company wishing toknow what satisfac- 
tion had been given, wrote to each one 
of the new school boards. 

Before time for receiving any replies 
they called on one of the best known 
publishing firms in the country to learn 
what proportion of favorable “—— they 
ought to feel satisfied with. The reply 
was, ‘‘As you could not likely get a 
unanimous report about even the Bible, 
when you come to consider the ‘‘ many 
men of many minds’’ we think you should 
feel proud if one-half report favorably.’’ 

The result was 72 replied giving great 
praise to the efficiency of the articles in 
press economy and increased clean- 
iness; 5 never answered except by re- 
ordering. 


Unanimous testimony, from all sections | 





Book News. 


The Macmillan Company have in prep- 
aration two books by Prof. Walter M. 
Coleman, on ‘‘Human Physiology ’’ and 
*‘Child Physiology.’’ The books are in- 
tended for high schools and the fifth and 
sixth grammar grades, respectively. 
The section in ‘‘ Human Physiology”’’ 
on anatomy is illustrated by colored 
plates and about 250 figures, the most 


‘|important of the latter being supplied 


with a set of test questions. The author 
states his points clearly, and reasons 
from cause to effect. 


Among the spring announcements of 
F. A. Stokes Company are ‘‘ Travels in 
Space,’’ by E. Seton Valentine and F. L. 
Tomlinson, with an introduction by Sir 
Hiram Maxim; ‘‘The Fern Collector’s 
Guide,’’ by Willard Nelson Clute; *‘ The 
Star Dreamer,’’ a story by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle; ‘‘The Sacrifice of the 
Shannon,”’ 
W. Albert Hickman; ‘‘ Letters of an 
Actress’’ and ‘‘Old China Book,’’ by Mrs. 
N. Hudson Moore. 


The latest addition to the ‘‘ Four Track 
Series’’ is a brochure entitled ‘‘Seen 
from the Car,’’ designed as a guide for 
travelers between Buffalo and New York. 
The history, geography, and geology of 
this region is set forth in narrative and 
pictures. The text is by Charles Bar- 
nard, a well-known writer and lecturer 
on educational matters. It brings out 
information that will probably be new 
to persons thoroly familiar with the 
country. The printing is entirely cred- 
itable to Rand, McNally & Company, 
Chicago. 


Prof. James Albert Woodburn, of In- 
diana university, has published thru G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, a sketch of American 
party history, and of the development 


of the United States, ought to dispel | and operations of party machinery, to- 


any doubts entertained by those not using 
this system. The Holden Patent Book 


gether with a consideration of certain 
party problems in their relations to polit- 


ory f Springfield, Mass., cheerfully ical morality, under the title of ‘‘ Polit- 
Hi i 


send full information on request. 


Importance of fresh air to the sick is 
told about in ‘‘ Care of Invalids,’’ issued 
by the medical department of The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
and sent on request to those who address 
the home office of the company, Nassau, 
Cedar, William, and Liberty streets, 
New York City. 


Society of Christian Endeavor, Denver, 1903. 


The Passenger Department of the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway has 
issued a very interesting folder on the 
subject of the Christian Endeavor meeting 
to be held at Denver, July 9th to 13th, 
together with information as to reduced 
rates and sleeping car service, as well as a 
short description of the varieus points of 
interest in Colorado usually visited by 
tourists. Send 2-cent stamp to W. B. 
Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, for copy. 


Teachers who intend to travel during 
the coming summer vacation could hardly 
do a more prudent thing than to invest a 
few dollars in accident insurance in the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. This is the oldest, largest, 
and strongest accident company in the 
world,and presents its insurance free from 
speculative features. Its policies are 
distinguished for their liberality, benefits, 
and simplicity. 


A Wonderful Record. 


Even the great-grand children give their 
patronage to the,old standard dentifrice 
SOZODONT, 


| 
| 


| 





ical Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States.’’ This work is designed 
primarily for advanced courses in high 
school, academy, and college. 


A new writer has appeared in Scot-| 
land who is: more than rivaling Ian 
Maclaren and J. M. Barrie in popularity, 
while differing widely from either of 
them in the portrayal of Scottish char- 
acter. Mr. J. J. Bell has told admir- 
ably the humorous and realistic story of 
alittle Glasgow boy, ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,”’ 
of his father, who slyly pets and spoils 
him, and of his mother, who adores and 
disciplines him—three unforgetable peo- 
ple, who live actually before us in the 
author’s exquisite and sincere work. 
Harper & Brothers will produce the 
American edition of this book some time 
this month. 


Small, Maynard & Company announce 
the immediate publication of a remark- 
able addition to their already distin- 

uished list of books of American humor. 

his new volume is ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of a Beggar: Prefaced by Some Account 
of the serene Adventures and Inci- 
dents Related in the Beggars’ Club.’’ It 
is by I. K. Friedman, of Chicago, author 


a story of Canadian Life, by | 





of ‘‘The Lucky Number,’ ‘‘ Poor Peo-| 
ple,’’ and ‘‘ By Bread Alone.’’ | 


John Lane announces the publication | 
of the third volume of ‘‘ Helps,’’ ‘‘Span- | 
ish Conquest in America,’’ of which the | 
first two volumes have already been 
issued, and the fourth will be published | 
in the autumn of this year. The contents | 
of the volume cover the following heads: 


WORMS 


“TI write to let you know how I appreciate your 
Cascarets. I commenced taking them last Novem- 
ber and took two ten cent boxes and pasece a tape- 
worm 14 ft. long. Then I commenced taking them 
again and Wednesday, April 4th, I passed another 
tape worm 28 ft. long and over a thousand small 
worms. Previous to my taking Cascarets I didn’t 
——- had a tape-worm. always had a small 
appetite.” 

Wm. F. Brown, 184 Franklin St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Best For 


The Bowels f 





uy WORK WHILE YOU Sea 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in buik. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 504 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


ears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 


ENNEN'’S icin 














Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
‘ htfyl after’ Shaving.- Sold everywhere, or 
| mailed on receipt of 25¢, Get Menneg’s (the original), Sample Free.. 
, GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 












Can You Educate? 


Of course you can! But can you 
educate normally—logically—nat- 
urally? Few teachers know how. 
Isit worth a Dollar to know how? 


i ouR 

j WHEREWITHAL 

Han ALLFOR ALL 

f EDUCATOR 
Y DAY 


JIFOR cver 


If so, order a copy of our Educa- 
tional Educator, Wherewithal. The 
challenger of all universities, 
colleges, and schools; their pro- 
fessors, faculties, teachers and 
students, and all other school-book 
publishers. 

Wherewithal Book Co., 

394 North Front Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


LADIES —Send for new information how to rem 

it easily and effectually without chemicals or instru- 
ments. Correspond e idential in plain sealed 
envelope. Hundreds of testimonials. 


MRS.M.N.PERRY, C-2, Drawer 412, Long Beach, California. 


OF THE VEAR 
FOR EVERY VEAR 
OF THE CENTURY 
HTHE mind HARNESSED 
FOREVER. 
; 














Kellogg’s ‘Teachers’. Bureau received more 
calls for well qualified teachers 1n_ 1902 than 
could be supplied by this Bureau. Established 
fourteen years ago hundreds of teachers have 
found good positions by its aid. Mr. H. 8. Kel- 
logg, the Manager, has enlarged his quarters in 
the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE Office at 61 East 9th St. 
and will be glad to meet teachers at any, time or 
mail thenew manual circular ‘* How to increase 
your «alary.” 
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Spring Humors 
Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per- 
manent cures of 
Scrofula Sait Rheum 
Scaid Head’ Bolis, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Biood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Eto | 
Accept no substitute, but be sure to | 


get Hood’s, and get it today, | 


Bust Becks 


> For High Schools, Academies, and Basiness Col- 
Ii opelling, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng- 











3 


+e 


lish, Shorthand, Commerciai Law, Arithmetic, 
keeping, and Business Practice. Used in 
prominent schools of every state. Wealso pub- 

fish a pocket dictionary, containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. | 
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» THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, 
i 483 Euclid Avenue,Cleveland, Ohio. 1 
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For 30 days to the read- 
ers of SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A Fine 


Parlor. Lamp 


or Mantel Clock, or Toilet Set, or 
Watch, or China Tea Set, and many 
other articles too numerous to men- 
tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our 
New Crop 66c. Tea, any kind, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an assorted order 
Teas and B. P. This advertise- 
ment MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-88 Vesey St., New York. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLES, sete: Asthma, 
STOWELL & oc. SE07 well. S come. 





The administration of Cortes, Nic: x 
Encomiendas, Guatemala, and the Con- 
quest of Peru. This is a new and con- 
venient edition of a standard history, 
the study of which will throw much light 
on the significance of current events in 
South America. 

The Morse Educational System copy- 
books are calling forth favorable com- 
ment on account of their original and 
valuable features. Many large cities 
have them under consideration for adop- 
tion during the next two months, and 
they bid fair to become leading factors 
in the copy-book line. 


Within a few days The Macmillan 
Company will publish a Southern story of 
antebellum days, which is said to be 
noteworthy for grace, art, and genuine 
vitality. ‘‘A gentleman of the South: A 
Memory of the Black Belt’’ is by Mr. 
William Garrott Brown, who is doing 
exceptionally work in the more 
interesting kinds of American history. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company have 
published ‘‘The Flower Beautiful,’’ an 
illustrated volume by Clarence Moores 
Weed. This is said to be the first book 
dealing purely with the decorative use of 
flowers, an art in which the Japanese 
have been the pioneers. 





Wraps from Paris. 
Importations Which Are Triumphs of the 
French Dressmaker. 

Among the smartest wraps of the sea- 
son is a Paquin model, at Arnold, Con- 
stable & Company, No. 881 Broadway. 
It is of royal blue liberty silk, full and 
loose from collar to hem, with flowin 
sleeves filled in below the elbow wit 
real Irish lace. A fine, richly colored 
Persian embroidery forms the collar, or, 
rather, that flat band about the neck 
that takes the place of a collar, for 
everything is collarless this season. 

gown of fine tan veiling, from Callot, 
is also shown by this house, and is a 
really striking creation. The full skirt is 
tucked vertically to the knee, and from 
there down is composed of cream lace, 
with arabesques of tan taffeta about half 
an inch in width, stitched closely down. 
The same design is carried out in the 
bodice with the addition of French knots 
on the taffeta in scarlet collar and cuffs 
and a broad girdle of the tan taffeta fin- 
ished with clusters of scarlet velvet 
cherries. A Francis street suit of fine 
black and white check has a blouse coat 
trimmed with black taffeta and white 
braid over insertions of dull red linen. 
Brass buttons and some simple embroid- 
ered figures in red complete this chic 
attire. 

A pages coat of Paquin’s is box 
pleated all around and very short, reach- 
ing yp, en the waist. The sleeves, 
too, stop above the elbow, allowing the 
fluffy lower sleeves of the bodice to show 
to good advantage. A lingerie vest and 


| elbow puff give a refreshing touch to this 


attractive little design. 
Among the new silks and fine dress 
fabrics for the spring, those shown at 


this shop are the cream of the season. | yea FIFTY YEARS 


The fancy gauzes, linen grounds, with 
fairylike printed and woven figures in 
soft shades, are in new and more beauti- 
ful designs than ever before. The crepe 
de ledas, the exquisite pompadour tints, 
the gold and silver tinsel brocades, the 
orchid moires, with rich satin borders 
and centers strewn with the rainbow 
tinted blossoms that give the fabric its 
name—these seem things of art rather 
than commerce, and are worth a pilgrim- 
age for their beauty’s sake. 

The variety of fine damas impressions, 
taffeta imprime, and cre of every 
weave, makes the dimmest recesses of 
the big house seem to blossom into 
springtime, for not in many shops is to 
be found such a riot of rich coloring and 


| fabrics. 
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GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 
Give the latest Long Straight Back Effect 
ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to- 
date Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn 
by more Jadies in all stations of life than any 
other make, because they are the only Qse 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. Pa 
Any Figure Perfectly ed. 
A Trial Will a hay a 
E D Dollar Corsets dur- 
Ww ty ma P enmphney ot her maker in the world. 
Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe Cor- 
sets. if yours can’t supply yon, send us his name 
and One Dollar, and we will forward any corset, 
style, size, and color you order, free of expense. 


GLOBE CORSET CO.." Worcester, Mass. 
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An Inexpensive Trip to California. 


Fifty Dollars will be the price of a 
ticket to San Francisco or Los Angeles, 
and return, from Chicago, via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul and Union 
Pacific line, leaving Chicago May 8, or 
any day from May 12 to 18, inclusive. 
Tickets will be good to return until July 
15. Less than three days from Chicago 
to San Francisco is the time of the new 
overland service via this line. 

Literature descriptive of the new over- 
land service to California, as well as in- 
formation about tickets and trainservice, 
promptly forwarded on request. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York City. 


‘* Anti’’ inGreek means ‘‘ opposed to’’ 
—‘‘kamnia’’ means pain;’’ therefore, 
‘‘antikamnia’’ means ‘‘ opposed to pain.’’ 
Health, of London, England, says: Two 
five-grain antikamnia tablets will relieve 
nerve pain when everything else has 
failed. A dozen five-grain tablets ob- 
tained from your druggist should be in 
every house. They are always useful in 
time of pain. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUF has peon need fon 


Pp {e} E 

SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all] PAIN, CUR 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every 
Be sure to ask for “ Winsiow’s Soothing Syrup," and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottl.. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
__NEW YORK 


Conducted on Europ Plan at Moderate Rates 


Contraity located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depote and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Ouas. Leicu, Manager. 


art of the world. 








(Opp. Grace Oburch) 




















